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‘TROEGER’S SCIENCE BOOK. 


By J. W. TROEGER, A. M,, Principal of the Irving School, Chicago, III. 


165 pages. Cloth. Mailing price, 50 cents. 


How can children beled to make interesting and careful observations? 
How can they be filled with enthusiasm and love for the truths of nature? 
How can the habit of observation be formed ? 

A complex game of marbles, lawn tennis, or ball is learned in a very 
short time by even the stupid, through playing, doing what is to be learned. 
Just as easily will a child learn the laws and purposes of evaporation, con- 
vection, magnetism, electricity, or the properties and uses of rocks, plants, 
birds, insects, etc., by contact with them, by observing what they are, and 
how they can be applied. 

This book is the result of experience in leading pupils to become very 
enthusiastic in such observations. The text is adapted to third or fourth 
grade readers, but it is interesting tothe higher grades. It becomes the best 
kind of “busy work” in the hands of children, as it raises many interesting 
questions, for which answers will be sought with much delight and profit. 

The book embraces reading lessons about birds, insects, plants, rocks, 
geology, physics, chemistry, astronomy, and meteorology, with special refer- 
ence to the facts upon which the study of geography rests. 

Experience has shown that the teacher who has never had scientific 
training can use this book without the least difficulty. The instructions 
given are very plain, and the suggestions as to where to look and how to ex- 
amine are numerous, 

Please send your name and address and we will send you our latest 
catalogue. 


Address 


‘GEO. SHERWOOD & COo., 


CHAS. 8 WOUDARD, Manager, 


307--309 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


“IT TAKES THE LEAD.” 


THE POPULAR DEMAND 


Primary Geography 


Has been as remarkable as the merits of 
the book. The Geography was published 
the middle of June, 1894. By the 15th 
of September the publishers had been 
obliged to print 180,000 copies, and to 
start another edition of 50,000,---in all 


230,000. 


SEND FOR A SPECIAL CIRCULAR OF THIS PHENOMENAL BOOK. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 
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PREPARED BY 


d ANNA EH. 
Supervisor of Penmanship in the Public Schools of Springfield, Mass. 


as begun tn Frargiis Pratique.” The 
to'a stories, by modern authors. 
difficult phrases occur, they have been transiated tnto Eoglish, and at the end of the book a complete list 


FOR TEACHING FRENCH. 


ust Published: 


LECTURES FACILES POUR L’ETUDE DU FRANCAIS. 


by PAUL BERCY. 12mo, cloth, 256 pages; $1, 
This work has been prepared as a completion of the new and progressive method for teaching French 
book contains short, interesting, carefully chosen, and simply 
ach story is followed by erammaticai notes and :ules Where the most 


We announce this new series with the conviction that it has new features that will commend them- Of the trreguiar verbs in use and a mndel of each conjugation is to be found. 


selves to the educationa: public. Miss Hiil is an acknowledged expert. who has, in the sutject of Pen- 


manship, given the schools an enviabie reputation; and to teach teachers her services are constantly | pays, BERCWS FRENCH BREADER. Contes et nou 


OTHER BOOKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 
velles 


With these books a pupil learns much besides good penmanship. All are engraved on copper, and no DES ENFANT 12my, cloth, 100 
expense has been spared to make them better than anytl.ivg heretofore published. LE sSECO*D LIVBE DES ENFANTS. Illustrated. 12m%,cloth, 141 pp. - 15 
LA L*eNGUE FRANCAISE (FIRST PAT). cloth. 292 pp. - - 1.26 

LA LANGUE FRANCAISE (SECUND PAKT) 12m», cloth, 28 pp. - 1265 


Correspondence is solicited. 


LEACH, SHEWELL, & SANBORN, 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 


Publisher and Importer of 


Introduction price for the above less 20 per cent. discount. Copies sent on examination when desired. 
COMPLETE CATALOGUE OF FOREIGN BOOKS ON APPLICATION, 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS w'weets"otrs:, New York 


FOREIGN 600KS. 


N intervals of leisure, when the teacher wants to write out a 
can yield the delight of an easy writing pen. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO, . . 


Such a delight is realized in Esterbrook’s turned-up 
point pens. Nothing ever made of steel exceeds it. The ease, the grace with which they write is an 
absolute luxury. The rapidity with which they glide over the page is a constant wonder. And this de- 
lightful luxury is represented in Esterbrook's Nos. 256, 309, 477, 1876. Ask your stationer for them. 


new course or address a friend, nothing No. 1876 


Telegraphic. 


26 John St., New York. 


Why we use Pencil 


This is a busy, hustling age, and we haven't 


Xx wasted in stretching tired arms to the ink bottle. 
M| using a Dixon pencil, with its smooth, tough lead, 
Samples worth double the money sent for 16 cents. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE 


veniences. Life is too short even to go to the telegraph office; we must have the telephone close | 


at hand. No wonder Martin Luther hurled his ink-pot at the devil. x 
19th century, and wanted a Dixon “American Graphite” pencil. Millions of valuable minutes are A 


x 
s instead of Pens. 4 


time to use anything except the greatest con- x 


He was a man fit for the XK 


There is more comfort and peace of mind in JA 
than can be found in a million-dollar gold pen. XM 
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Dynamos, Motors, and 
Electrical Test Instruments. 


ANATOMICAL MODELS. 
Chemicals and Chemical ¢lass Ware 
Special Apparatus to Order. 
Ee Send for Catalegues and Prices. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO. 


affected business in the 


We are under the nesoonsy of announcing that because of the general depression ahah 
has United States for more than a@ year past, our Company has consid- 
ered it advisable to make an “ ASSIGNMENT” for the best interests of all parties concerned, and in 
order that an entire reorganization may be promptly and satisfactorily accomplished. 
diate result of this action is the placing on the market at greatly reduced prices of 

the iene of our stock of Standard Scientific Apparatus, aggregating in value hundreds 
of thousands of dollars. 

This ‘‘ Reorganization Sale” will continue only until our stock is reduced to the desired amount. 
We reserve the right to withdraw avy quotation one week after date 

Possible purchasers should communicate with us immediately and secure circular No. 620, just 
terwea. Catalogues of any particular Dept (8 in number) free to Science teachers upon request. : 


(Successors Science Dept. of National School 
Furni- bing Co.) 
Factory and 
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| of Progress 


in its line is the 


LATEST MODEL 


Remington 


STANDARD 


Typewriter | 


A LARGE CONCERN 


Offers many advantages to its customers. The magni- 
tude of its operations lowers the prices of its goods and 


simplifies buying by concentrating it in one house. 

A large and old concern has a reputation to sustain, 
and will not risk dissatisfaction by being either careless or grasping. 
t | The catalogue of just such a concern may be had by addressing 


| | ANDREWS SCHOOL FURNISHING C0. 


World’s Food Fair, 


MECHANICS’ BUILDING, BOSTON, 
Monday, Oct. 1, to Saturday, Oct. 27, 


10 A.M. to M. 


filled with beautiful exhib- 


Two i Festivals daily—Best 
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Montana’s Silver Statue— World’ 
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TENTH ANNUAL PUBLICATION. 


FisHErR’S ESSENTIALS OF GEOGRAPHY 


Including For 1894-’95. 


THE GeocrapnicaL NEWS OF THE YEAR. 


Advance orders have already been received for several hundred copies. There is a constantly 
increasing demand for this deservedly popular and helpfal book on Geography. This new edition has 
been enlarged and revised to date. Cloth; price, 50 cents. With perforated Mape for slate-work, 
60 cents. 

Geographical News of the Year, separate, paper binding; price, 20 cents. 


Thies bas become a permanent and important feature of the work. The present edition contains 
full-page portraits of the late President Carnot of France, also the new President, M. Jean Cassimir- 
Perier. with a brief history of .bhe life of each; a review of the historical and geographical events 
which have cccurred during the pset year in the United States, Hawaii, Spavish America, Europe, 
Asia, Africa, &c. There are also fourteen pages of statistics, tables, &c. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
tf 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 
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THE FAIRY LAMPS. 


BY DORA READ GOODALE. 


A million lamps of elfin hue — 
Raby and lemon-glazed with blae — 
Oft as the morning opes her eye, 
Prove that the fairies have been by. 


Yet think not these dissolving lighte 
Dance-tapers for the tenuous sprites ; 
Night lovinz fairies, while we dream, 
By moonrise sport, or a star-beam. 


Sun-lamps are these, whose signal ray 
Warns the mad crew of breaking day — 
And this, as wise men all declare, 

Is why the fairies put them there! 


“LET'S PLAY.” 


Oh, blessed and wise little children, 
What sensible things they say! 

When they can’t have the things they wish for, 
They take others, and cry, ‘‘ Let’s play!’’ 


** Let’s play that this broken old china 
Is a dinner-set, rare and fine, 
And our tin cups filled with water 
Are goblets of milk and wine, 


** Let’s play that we live in a palace, 
And that we are queens and kings ; 
Let’s play we are birds in tree-top, 
And can fly about on wings. 


‘* Let’s play that we are school keepers, 
And grown people come to our school, 
And punish them all most soundly 
If they break but a single rule.”’ 


Oh, blessed and wise little children, 
What sensible hings they say, 

And we might be as happy as they are, 
It we would be happy their way. 


What odds ’twixt not having and having, 
When we have lived ont our day! 
Let us borrow the children’s watch-word— 
The magical watch-word, ‘‘ Let’s play.”’ —H. d. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


[These quotations may or may not represent the editor’s senti- 
ments. They are merely the topics of the day.] 

SUPERINTENDENT S. G. Rupy, Huntington County, 
Penn : A wise discrimination in the matter of grading 
the salaries of teachers would have a decided tendency to 
elevate the profession. 


SUPERINTENDENT Mary L. Powanp, Wilbraham, 
Mass.: Festival days should be made an occasion for ex- 
hibiting recent work by the pupils. It is also well to 
have a short address by some prominent, level headed 


citizen. 
R. R. Sesrina, Orange, Tex.: The public schools are 


the outgrowth of American independence ; in them inde- 
pendent thought and love of progress should be control- 
ling motives ; in them merit alone should win. We look 
to these schools for the mental, moral, and social forces 
that open, invigorate, and fructify every avenue of our 
national life. 


Georce R. Dwetiry, Watertown, 
Mass. : Ten or twenty years hence the girl now in the 
schools will be doing woman’s work in the world, as wife 
or mother, or as the single woman living at home, or 
working in one of the many occupations now fortunately 


open to her. In what one of these situations will she not 7HH AMERICAN COLLEGE AS A MORAL 
find the ability to cook well, to set a table attractively, FORCE. 


and to buy materials wisely of more value than a knowl. 
edge of discount, or of the distinction between Pilgrim 
and Paritan, or of the shortest route to Timbuctoo? 


WILLIAM T. SEDGWICK, PH, D. 
Professor of Biology in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


SHORT WORD HISTORIES* Fifty years ago all American colleges were very much 
a alike. Yale, Harvard, Princeton, Brown, Bowdoin, 

BY HARLAN H. BALLARD. Dartmouth, Amherst, and Williams might almost have 

— beer cast in the same mould. At that time American 

SOME BIRD-NAMES. life, also, was more of a unit. Society was less differen- 


We shall find poetry in the naming of the birds, tiated than now, more homogeneous. Fifty years ago, 
Many are named from their song, as is evident in the therefore, it would have been comparatively easy to have 
chickadee, whippoorwill, and peewit; some from their estimated the American college as a moral force. To- 
color, as we all know, being familiar with blue-birds, and day this is comparatively difficult, because, in the first 
black-birds, and yellow-birds ; others from their favorite Place, there is now no similarly-stereotyped form of the 
food, or the place of their abode. But before taking up American college ; while American life and society, upon 
any special names, why are these creatures called Which our higher institutions act, and by which they, in 
“birds”? Bird isa word which in Anglo Saxon was their turn, are acted upon, have undergone, not only 
spelled also “brid.” It is allied to. “breed” and change, but differentiation. 

“brood,” and these again are closely related to“ bredan,” | The last half of the present century has been pre- 


which means to keep warm. eminently a period of transition. There has been an 
Birds, then, are the animals whose parents brood over immense material development; a prevalence of the 
them to warm them into life. : scientific and industrial spirit ; there has been a wonder- 
Notice, in passing, that “fowl” is “vogel” in Ger- ful growth of urban and suburban life, and a relative de- 
man, and that is allied to “ fliegen,” to fly. cline of rural living; there have arisen areas of congested 
Let us now consider the names of our most common Population, which have acted like powerful electro mag- 
fowls; and, first, what is a “ hen”? nets, drawing to themselves, subtly but surely, the best 
The question is almost startling, for it seems impossi- life of the country districts, nourishing themselves mainly 
ble that so commonplace a word can have a history. upon rural blood. The flooding tide of immigration has 


- But in Anglo-Saxon days the word was “hana,” and ¢48t upon our shoresa horde of aliens. The railroad, the 
was then used for the cock, as it meant the singer. The ‘elegraph, the telephone, the newspaper, the magazine, 
word “hana” is a cousin of the Latin “canere,” to sing ave done much to unify, but also much to differentiate. 
or chant; and women’s rights’ women will be delighted Wealth, and power, and privilege have increased, but 
to learn that whenever we call the clear-chanting cock With them have come luxury and laxity, greed and envy, 
“ chanticleer,” we have to give his gentle mate full credit batred and malice, as well as organized charity, strug- 
by using her name in the first part of his! gling with pauperism and crime. 

‘‘ Rooster ” is one of those words for which the United Scientific and technical colleges, closely examined, will 
States is responsible. In England a cock is provincially be found to exert upon their students moral influences of 
called a “roost-cock”; and a “roost” is a place to the strongest and most positive kind. The moral influ- 
pent” on, ence of any college does not consist chiefly, or even 

This notion, that the male bird is cock of the roost, is largely » in the precepts which it offers, but of the prac- 
more plainly expressed in the curious word “drake.” I tices which it fosters or allows; the degree of truth, 
must premise that in a German dialect “ ente” means a honesty, and candor which it insists upon; the industry 


duck (same root as Latin “ anas-anatis ” ), and “reich,” and persistence which it requires; and the exampls 


or “ rich,” means a ruler. which it maintains or commends of plain living and 


‘“ Enterich,” therefore, means the ruler of the ducks — right, as well as high, thinking. 
and as enterich was “autrache” in old High German, all = These institutions have thus far been favored in their 
you have to do is to drop the “au,” change the “t” to material by a kind of natural selection. They have 


“d,” and the “ch” to “k” —and there’s your “drake,” been, hitherto, resorted to, mainly, by those of a some- 


reigning majestically over his better halves. They call what more serious disposition than that of many who 


them “ducks,” by the way, because they are so apt at prefer the older colleges. Hence they have a favorable 
ducking. moral atmosphere in their students. They ha\e also a 


“Chicken” was once spelled “kiken,” and again fortunate reputation for hard work. They are not much 
“ kiken,” and I think that name has something to do given to athletics. They appear, especially, to be boys 
with the sound the little chicks make. who are in earnest. Upon such material it is compara- 
At all events, that’s the way pigeons got their name. tively easy to exert moral influences with success. 
It’s “pipion ” in French, and “ pipio” in Latin, and that —_In the second place, these institutions are based firmly 
comes from “ pipire,” to peep ; 80, why shouldn’t what’s upon the elective system, although the election is almost 
sauce for the pigeon be sauce for the chick ? always of a line of work, and rarely of particular studies — 
Just as the voice of the “ hen ” is heard in the “chant” prescription of the latter being resigned to the wiser judg- 
of the cock, so the name “goose” is hatched from the ment of their professors. From the time when he de- 
same egg as “gander.” Goose is “gans” in Ger- cides to enter one of these colleges, the inevitable neces- 
man, which reminds us of the Latin “ anser,” or “ hanser,” sity of selection of his general line of work confronts the 
and North High German “‘ganser,” whence gander student, and tends to make him .sober. Although not 
wholly unalterable, his choice, generally speaking, is 
alterable only at the cost of time and money. In the 
appears in “chasm” and “ yawn ”; so, both goose and gystem of elective studies, on the other hand, the penalty 
gander show by their names that from the remotest of error is less severe, and hence the act of choosing is 
period of antiquity they have been noted for gaping with Jess serious. 
their bills,—not the only instance wherein bills and Qnce embarked on his work, the student finds that the 
quacks are associated ! end there regarded as indispensable, namely, skil/ or pro- 
Some one called the meleagris gallopavo a “tarkey”’ ficiency, is to be gained only by close clinging to the dis- 
because he thought the bird originally came from Turkey. govery of truth, which is always accompanied by hard 
As that was an error, the bird is not well named. and unremitting toil; and the moral value of the effort 
required for this consists not only in the positive effect of 


The Greek word ie — and its old root Xe, or Cha, 
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good deeds done, but also in the negative virtue, some- 
times too little regarded, familiarly expressed in that con- 
demnation of idleness which affirms that 


‘Satan finds some mischief still for idle hands to do.” 


Again, there is much in the nature of the subjects 
chiefly pursued, and in the methods of pursuing them in 
these colleges, which possesses high moral value. Science 
deals with nature and the laws of nature. It does not 
refase to deal even with human nature; but it begins 
with the external world, and finds there so much to learn 
that it cheerfully postpones, for the most part, the more 
difficult subject. Now Nature is not only “the dear old 
purse” of Longfellow and Agassiz, but also, on occasion, 
the most rigid of disciplinarians, and the most exacting 
of teachers. With her, obedience, punctuality, devotion, 
painstaking, and persistence in truth and in right doing 
are absolately indispensable. Accuracy is one form of 
trathfalness — inaccuracy is virtual falsehood. Persis- 
tency is a species of devotion. The love of truth is allied 
to reverence and to worship, and the practice of the truth 
is honesty. Nature has no room for sophistry ; no place 
for those who put bitter for sweet and sweet for bitter. 
In making a chemical analysis or a physical measure- 
ment, in testing the strength of materials or separating a 
metal from its ore, in building a bridge or constructing 
an architectaral monument, in purifying a water supply or 
computing the buoyancy of a vessel, constant regard must 
be had to certain inflexible natural laws. An error may 
mean total] failure and loss of many human lives. Nature 
has fixed certain bounds which cannot be passed with- 
out penalty ; has provided specifications which must be 
fulfilled to the uttermost. Nature, not man, is the 
real teacher, the head master, in every department of a 
scientific school. The constant deference of a stu- 
dent to natural law also enforces obedience to the 

order ef nature, which tends towards common sense 
and sanity. 

Mach of the social unrest of our time is said to be due 
to over-education. But this cannot be true. What 
is meant is not over-edaucation, but bad education. Good 
education should make a man not incompetent, but more 
competent ; not dissatisfied, but more contented with the 
external world; not helpless, but helpfal, first to himself, 
and then to his neighbor. It is a reflection upon our pop- 
ular intelligence, and, therefore, upon our systems of popu- 
lar education, when strikes, which always do only damage 
to all concerned, can be inaugurated and carried on, to 
end in death and destruction. 

Finally, the scientific or technical colleges exert a pow- 
erful moral force in refusing to gradyate those who have 
been faithless or idle. They cannot afford to; for indo- 
lence, and dissipation, and neglectfulness will not enable 
their graduates to build safe bridges, or roofs, or make 
accurate and trustworthy analyses or estimates. Even 
prolonged cramming cannot avail for laboratory work 
undone; and by association in the laboratory with his 
instructor, the latter may become an efficient moral ex- 
ample, while the student dares not trifle with his work. 
One of the gravest educational sins of our day is the 
equal recognition, by degrees, of all who have spent a 
prescribed time in college residence, and have falfilled 
more or less well certain easy minimum requirements. 
By thus consenting to a low standard of industry and 
scholarship, we are simply aiding and abetting a danger. 
ous laxity of moral discipline. 

Scientific or technical colleges are not without their de- 
fects. They do not at present, to any great extent, incul- 
cate altruism ; and in these days, when individual and 
multiple individual or corporate rights are menaced by an 
overweening socialism, this is, perhaps, well. They look 
to the home and to the lower schools for this, and also 
for “ morality touched with emotion.” 

In my jadgment, the American college, of whatever 
kind, and however imperfect in its moral discipline, on 
the whole, makes strongly for righteousness. Its profes- 
sors are still, as of old, with few exceptions, given to 
plain living and high thinking. If it seeks to stand in 
loco parentis, it will be found morally wanting. If it 
encourages indolence, or luxury, or dissipation, or the 
dilettante, it will fail. So, also, will it fail if it surren- 
ders itself to the adoration of muscle. Mental fibre is 
bigher than muscular fibre; but better than either of 
these is moral fibre. 


MIGRATION OF THE BIRDS. 


BY HARRIET E. RIOHARDS. 


This apparently mysterious movement of the birds — 
their migration — has two great scientific causes. First, 
the severe cold and lack of food, causing the fall, or south. 
ward, migration ; second, a great affection for birthplace 
and familiar scenes, combined with habits formed from 
association with older birds, together with certain physio- 
logical conditions, causing the homeward, northward, or 
spring migration. 

The fall migration was the first, or original, movement. 
The birds were compelled to leave their habitat, or 
natural home where they breed, for food and safety. It 
is a notable fact that the food of our migratory birds is 
mainly insects and soft fruits, a kind of food abundant 
only in summer. One of the most respected ornitholo- 
gists in our country, Dr. J. A. Allen of New York, has 
written most clearly on this subject. In his paper en- 
titled, “ Origin of the Instinct of Migration in Birds,” he 
says: “In reference to this point, let us revert for a 
moment to the geological history of North America. 
Nothing is, doubtless, more thoroughly established than 
that a warm, temperate, or sub-tropical climate prevailed 
down to the close of the tertiary epoch, nearly to the 
northern pole, and that climate was previously every- 
where so far,equable that the necessity of migration can 
hardly be supposed to have existed. With the later re- 
frigeration of the northern regions, bird life must have 
been crowded thence toward the tropics, and the struggle 
for life thereby greatly intensified. The less yielding 
forms may have become extinct ; those less sensitive to 
climatic change would seek to extend the boundaries of 
their range by a slight removal northward daring the 
milder intervals of summer, only, however, to be forced 
back again by the recurrence of winter. Sach migration 
must have been at first ‘incipient and gradual,’ extending 
and strengthening as the cold wave receded and opened 
up a wider area in which existence in summer became 
possible. What was at first a forced migration would be- 
come habitual, and, through heredity of habit, give rise to 
that wonderfal faculty we term the instinct of migration.” 

Long observation has proved that matare birds pos- 
sess a vast amount of intelligence. There is, evidently, 
much consultation and preparation, and often much lin- 
gering by the way, in the fall migration south, until the 
immediate time of starting— then it is sudden and sure, 
a long, rapid flight. Observers tell us that the return, or 
northward movement, is performed in quite the opposite 
manner ; that the birds seem in a hurry to get away ; that 
they start at the earliest possible time that the weather 
will permit, and, as we often know to our sorrow, they 
are sometimes caught in winter weather, and many per- 
ish from cold and hunger. 

Generally, the birds travel in flocks composed of pairs 
and single birds. These flocks travel over definite routes, 
that are, undoubtedly, well known to the older birds, and 
there are always old birds in the flocks of the first migra- 
tions of the year, to conduct and guide the flock. These 
old birds “ take turns ”’ in leadership, the leader falling be- 
hind and another old bird from the ranks taking the lead ; 
thus the movement is ever swiftly, but quietly, onward. 

These bird routes, or “paths of migration,” are 
usually coast lines, river valleys, and mountain ranges. 
The Mississippi valley is a great bird ronte, and there 
are systematic reports published of the bird migration 
through the valley, made by authorized observers. 
There are now observers at different stations along these 
bird routes all over the United States and Canada, and 
their reports are of interest and value. The fall, or 
southward, migration begins early in August, when a few 
old birds of the insect eating families start off, soon 


_ another family joins them, then later every day flocks are 


starting, all traveling in the same direction for the same 
reason, until at leogth the route, high over head, out 
of sight and sound, except for very watchful observers, is 
traversed by a winged army of countless numbers of 
thrashes, warblers, sparrows, and numerous other birds, 
moving rapidly, but orderly, to their winter home. 

By the first of September the rush begins, an innumer- 
able, but continuous, host of birds are flying over the 
country. Mr. Brewster, who, perhaps, knows more of 
birds and their movements than any one, says, “This 


army, in effect, is often hundreds of miles in length, anq . 
varying in breadth according to the character of the 
country over which it is passing. Over a wide, level, 
and generally uniform region, the host spreads out in thin 
order; following a river valley, it contracts and thickens, 
and at narrow passes, such as the straits of Mackinac, it 
focusses its myriads into a solid stream.” Think of the 
enthusiasm and excitement of the trip, of the system of 
the movement! Wonderful, indeed, are the experiences 
of a bird's life! 

The time in which the long journey is made varics 
with different species. Some birds fly much faster, and 
are on the wing longer at a time than others. Such are 
the swallows, swifts, and hawks, who have strong wings, 
who take their food when flying, and are accustomed to 
flee from danger, rather than hide or shun it; these birds 
generally fly during the day, or both day and night. 
Birds like the sparrows, warblers, and vireos, who have 
small wings, feed in the grass and foliage, are timid and 
shy, generally fly at night, and rest and feed by day. 

The birds that migrate late in the season travel faster 
than those who start earlier. The average speed of the 
robin is but twelve miles a day, while the average speed 
of the Baltimore oriole, ruby-throated humming-bird, and 
purple martin is twenty-eight miles a day. Geese flying 
north along the coast cover great distances at a single 
flight, sometimes 300 to 600 miles, and it is possible 
ee birds flying over the land travel with equal 
speed. 


The speed of migration is calculated in this manner: 
“The most southern reliable record is selected for com. 
parison with the most northern record of the same charac- 
ter; the distance in miles between these two stations was 
divided by the number of days elapsing from the time the 
species made its appearance at the southern station to the 
date at which it was seen by the northern observer.” 
The result gives the average daily rate of migration in 
miles for the species. 

The migrations at night are vastly more rapid than by 
day. Careful observers, using the telescope on clear 
nights in September, have computed the height from the 
ground at which they fly to be from one to three miles, 
and the speed very rapid. 

Sailors and sea captains have given us many interest- 
ing incidents of birds when migrating. They often alight 
on a vessel, and sometimes in large numbers. I[n crossing 
the inland lakes many flocks are overtaken by squalls, 
blown from their route, and perish. But the great loss of 
bird life is by lighthouses and sportsmen. Only in dark 
and rainy weather are birds killed by lighthouses, for only 
at such times are they attracted to the light, and, thinking 
it a place of safety, rash with all speed toward it, their 
eyes being half-blinded by the sudden glare, from pitchy 
darkness, they dash against the lighthouse tower, only to 
receive their death blow, and fall, a mangled mass, to the 
platform below. It is in foggy, rainy nights, which 
opened with cool, clear evenings, that the birds are killed ; 
for they do not often start to fly unless the night opens 
clear. Bat the loss of life from sportsmen, for pleasure, 
decorative purposes, and the market, is quite a different 
matter, and it would seem that public opinion ought to be 
able to hold it in check. . 

The start of a flight of migrants after resting and feed- 
ing is interesting. A signal is given from the leader, and 
it is promptly heeded by all the flock. They ascend in 6 
group, and mount upward in broad spirals; when well 
up, they dash boldly off. 

A beginner in bird study will find much to fascinate, 
and at the same time much to discourage him, at the 
time of the autumn migrations. He will see multitudes 
of birds, if he goes in the early morning or near sundown 
to a good feeding place, say a piece of ground overran 
with weeds of the composite family. Here, flocking 
with our own resident birds, who have changed their Jane 
dress of gay colors to one of more sombre shades, he will 
see warblers, sparrows, and other rare visitors from 
northern Maine and Labrador now on their annual jour- 
ney south. Birds that were shy and timid, and only see” 
in pairs in Jane, are now gathered in flocks, and often 
allow us to come quite near them. 

A few hardy varieties will remain all the winter, snd 
we shall have visitors from the north in the colder 
months, but the greater number of our birds will #00” 
have taken flight. 
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DR. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
BY ESTELLE M. HATOH-MERRILL. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes, who died on October 7th, has 
well been called the poet laureate of America, for, like 
the English poets who have held this office, he has often 
been called upon to celebrate in song the nation’s birth- 
days, high festivals, or more solemn events, and the 


poems which he has thus written for special occasions 


have been among the most exquisite productions of his pen. 

The poet’s great-grandfather, John Holmes, settled in 
the town of Woodstock, Conn., about 1686. Rev. Dr. 
Abial Holmes, the poet’s father, was a clergyman and 
historian; and Sarah Wendell, the poet’s mother, num- 
bered among her ancestors Anne Dadley Bradstreet, 
who was one of the first American poets, Dorothy Quincy, 
Simon Bradstreet; and Thomas Dudley, two honored 
governors of the Massachusetts colonists, and the Wen- 
dells, who came to Fort Orange (Albany) from Emden 
in 1640. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes was born in Cambridge, 
August 29, 1809, in an historic old mansion, about which 
a volume might be written, and of which our author 
often speaks lovingly in his works. When fifteen he was 
sent to Phillips Academy, Andover, to prepare for col- 
lege, after which he entered Harvard, and graduated in 
the class of 1829. Among his classmates were James 
Freeman Clarke, Chandler Robbins, W. H. Channing, 
and §. F. Smith, who wrote “America.” He began 
writing poetry while young ; some of his earliest poems, 
such as “Old Ironsides,” “The Last Leaf,” and “The 
September Gale,” being still known and admired. After 
graduating, he studied law for a year, but soon gave up 
Blackstone and Coke for Galen and Asculapius. Two 
or three years were spent as a student in the schools and 
hospitals of London and Paris, and in 1836 he took his 
medical degree at Harvard. The same year he pub- 
lished his first volame of poems. In 1839 and ’40 Dr. 
Holmes was professor of anatomy and physiology in 
Dartmouth College. In the latter year he was married, 
and removed to Boston to begin the practice of his pro- 
fession. This was soon given up, however, in order that 
he might devote himself entirely to his duties as pro- 
fessor in the Harvard medical sehool, in which position 
he remained until within a few years. All this time 
he was writing much poetry, and in 1857 he began 
those volumes of exquisite prose known as the “ Break- 
fast Table ” Series, which first appeared as papers in the 
Atlantic Magazine. He has also written much on medi- 
cal subjects, which become as fascinating as fairy tales 
when illaminated by his wit and touched by his magic 
pen, and two novels—“ Elsie Venner” and “The 
Guardian Angel.” 

Since resigning his professorship, Dr. Holmes has con- 
tinued his residence in Boston, “on yonder street that 
fronts the sun,” as he has described Beacon street to be. 
His early summers were spent on an estate which once 
belonged to his great-grandfather, Jacob Weudell, in 
Pittefield, Mass., but late summers he has spent at 
Beverly Farms. He has written occasionally for the 
Atlantic, and has traveled extensively abroad, where he 
was received with the greatest possible honor and dis- 
tinction. 

In delicacy of touch and harmony of coloring, Dr. 
Holmes is a true artist, as these lines from “ The Star 
and the Water Lily ” show : — 


“* The sun stepped down from his golden throne, 
And lay in the silent sea, 
And the Lily had folded her satin leaves, 
For a sleepy thing was she ; 

hyc waters biue 

Ses, is lifting her varnished lid! 
er white leaves are glistening through! 


During our civil conflict his pen was kept busy on 
themes of patriotism and freedom. In January, 1861, he 
sent forth “A Voice of the Loyal North,” strong and 
courageous in spirit, yet with an underlying tone of 
pain : — 

** Be silent, patient, calm, — 


God help them if the tempest swings 
The pine against the palm!” 


Following this came “Now or Never,” & ringing 
appeal for men : — 


“ Listen, young heroes! your eountry is calling! 
Time etrikes the ay for the brave and the true! 
Now, while the foremost are fighting and falling, 
Fill up the ranks that have opened for you! 


He has also drawn for us, with clear, vigorous strokes, 
pictures of photographic distinctness, as in the three 
companion pieces, “‘ Three Pictures of Boston Common.” 

And the picture of that famous “ Tea Party,” to which 
“No formal invitation was given, but where,” — 


“No! ne’er was mingled such a draught 
In palace, hall, or arbor, 
As freemen brewed and tyrants quaffed 
Toat day io Boston harbor!”’ 


In a poem, “ A Family Record,” read at a Fourth of 
Jaly celebration in Woodstock, in 1877, he writes of his 
great-grandfather, John Holmes : — 


‘* Bat who the youth his glistening axe that swings, 
To smite the pine that shows a hundred rings? 
His features? Something in his look I fied 
That calls the semblance of my race to mind. 

His name? My own: and that which goes before 
same that once the loved disciple bore. 

Young, brave, discreet, the father of a line 

Whose voiceless lives have found a voice in mine.’’ 


In the same poem he pictures his grandfather: — 


“What! look once more! Nav, surely there I trace 
The hinted outlines of a well-kaown face! 
Not those the lips for laughter to beguiic, 
Yet round their corners lark the embryo smile. 
Him, too, my liaenge gives me leave to claim, 
The good, grave man who bears the pealmist’s name.” 


And to his father, the Rev. Dr. Abiel, he pays this 
tribute : — 
“The scholar son. His hand my footsteps led. 
No more the dim unreal past I tread. 
O thou whose breathing form was once so dear, 
cheering voice was music to my ear, 
Art thou not with me as my feet pursue 
The village paths so well thy boyhood knew, 
Or the old homestead’s narrowed bounds explore, 
Where sloped the roof that sheds the rain no more? 
Still in my heart thy loved remembrance burns; 
Still to my lips thy cherished name returns.’’ 


His Books. —‘' Songs in Many Keys’; ‘‘Songs of Many 
Seasons’’; ‘‘ Astrem’’; The Schoolboy’’; ‘‘ The Iron Gate.’’ 
Also many complete editions of his poems. ‘‘ The Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table’’; ‘‘The Professor at the Breakfast Table’’; 
‘©The Poet at the Breakfast Table’’; ‘‘Elsie Venner’’; The 
Guardian Angel’; ‘‘Soundiogs from the Atlantic’’ (ten essays) ; 
** Medical Essays’’ (inclading ‘‘ Currents and Counter Currents in 
Medical Science,’”’ and "‘ Border Lines in Some Provinces of Medi- 
cal Science ’’); ‘* John Lothrop Motley’’ (a memoir), and “ Ralph 
Waldo Emerson,’”’ in ‘‘ American Men of Letters Series"’ 


For BIOGRAPHICAL NoTEs see Allibone’s ‘‘ Dictionary of 
Authors’”’; **De. O. W. Holmes and His Worke,’’ by James 
Ball; ‘* Life of Oliver Wendell Holmes,’’ by Emma E. Brown; 
‘* Proceedings at the Dinner given by the Medical Profession of the 
City of New York, April 12, 1883, to Oliver Wendell Holmes,— 
Wesley M. Carpenter, editor; Oliver Wendell Holmes, Poet, Lit- 
técateur, Scientist ’’; ‘* William Sloane Kennedy’’; P. P. Whip- 
ple’s ‘‘ Essays and Reviews’’; Griswold’s ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of 
Amprica’’; Dayskinck’s ‘‘ Cyclopedia of American Literatare ’’ ; 
Hillard’s ‘‘ Firat Class Reader’’; Chambers’ ‘‘ Hand-book of 
American Literatare’?; Tuackerman’s ‘‘Sketch of American 
Literatura’’; E. C. Stedman’s ‘‘ Poets of America’’; ‘‘ Grand- 
mother’s Story, and Other Poems ”’ (Riverside Literature Series) ; 
Holmes’ Leaflets,” edited by Josephine E. Hodgdon. 


TIMELY TOPICS. 


BY GEORGE PARKER WINSHIP. 


For three months the British coal miners have been 
struggling against the proposition to reduce their wages. 
Combinations and agitation have been forcing wages up, 
little by little, for a long period, at the same time giving 
the workmen better conditions above and below ground, 
easier hours, and more efficient direction of their labor. 
Now that business conditions have changed, and the de- 
mand for the output has fallen off, and the price of coal 
is felt to inflaence the demand, the managers of the mines 
are forced to retrench. In one important respect the 
condition in England differs from that in this country. 
The managers who work the mines do not own them. 
Coal is a natural monopoly, and so pertains to the sov- 
ereign. When the English king was the sovereign, a few 
hundred years back, he granted away his right to these 
monopolies, and the present owners are the descendants 
of those who received the royal grants. The men who 
work the mines now have to rent them of these owners, often 
at a rate which, in the total, exceeds the amount paid in 
wages. The managers are thus placed between the own- 
ers of the monopoly, without which they could do nothing, 
and the workmen, who are as necessary, but who, in turn, 
must earn their living. 

The conditions of mining, coal mining especially, ap- 
peal strongly to our sympathies. We find it hard to appre- 
ciate, in spite of all that has been talked about evolution, 
how completely any animal ean adapt iteelf to conditions. 


The fact that these English miners are bred to their work 
means, of course, that the owners, or society, is bound to 
provide them with the work for which they are by de- 
scent and by practice so well fitted, as long as society 
must have the product. The conditions in the mines are 
not bad; the temperature, the drainage, the air supply, 
the prevention of accident, are all attended to with scien- 
tific care by men who are licensed by the government, 
just as our steamboat captains and engineers are licensed. 
They have fair hours and good pay, and there is plenty 
of evidence that they are far from being fagged out when 
their work is done. As for the poor horses, they usually 
live to a ripe old age, and furnish more than their share, 
if anything, of the stories of equine intelligence and 
sagacity. 

The possibility of the giving out of the English coal 
beds furnishes a striking illustration for the popular sci- 
entists. It is logical enough, bat the scientists who know 
object to the fact. These beds have been worked since 
the time when Britain was Roman, and, very naturally, 
some of them are very deep and extensive holes; on the 
other hand, as geologists gradually come to understand 
the perplexing complexities beneath the island, they tell 
the prospectors every now and then where to go to find 
an unworked seam of the coal-beds, and then we hear of 
the discovery of a new mine. For a long time the Brit- 
ish miners have been the most skilful, and they have 
worked under the most advantageous conditions of man- 
agement. The result was, of course, cheaper production, 
and this not only built up the manufacturing interests 
about them, but gave them a strong hold upon the for- 
eign markets. But as the mines went deeper, and as im. 
provements in method had to be shared with those whom 
the increased demand was leading to exploit new coal 
fields, most notably those of our own country, the English 
miners lost a part of their advantage. At the same time, 
the new fields began to compete, until at last, within a 
year or two, the United States seemed to have passed 
England for good as the chief source of the world’s coal 
supply,—a position certainly assured if we consider the 
outputs of the Nova Scotia district as a part of the Amer- 
ican production. 

The figures giving the production for a year, or a coun- 
try, look instructive and valuable, I suppose because the 
schools teach us to learn things which are concrete and 
specific, without much regard to their contents, or, indeed 
toanything except the ease with which the acquisition can be 
tested. The study of statistics, which is something very 
different from figures, is one of the most valuable, and 
fascinating withal. Forthis we must have figures enough, 
with their definitions, to enable us to compare and deduct 


conclusions. 
In the larger libraries teachers can, of course, find 


these in the statistical and economic journals, and the 
publications of scientific societies,—or better, get their 
bright pupils to find them. If only one has a good news- 
paper,—the metropolitan dailies are best, of course,—the 
greater part of these kind of statistics can usually be 
found, and in very good shape, in the course of the year. 
Where the pupils read the papers, a statistical scrap-book 
would farnish a fund for all sorts of exercises. Only be 
sure that every clipping is dated, and that it tells what 
the figures are about and, if possible, where they came 
from. And do not let the boys and girls think that they 
are learning anything more than the figures tell them. 

Every school ought to have access tothe aimanacs issued 
annually by the New York World and Tribune, for 
twenty-five cents. They contain a vast amount of mate- 
rial, accurate enough as a rule, regarding everything from 
illiteracy to the size of circus elephants. The trouble is, 
that the facts given are very apt not to mean anything ; 
é g., the table of estimates of the coal production of the 
leading countries, from 1800-1890. Nobody pretends 
to know what the production was mach before 1850, while, 
even if they did, these figares mean absolutely nothing 
for an investigation within any reasonable limits. 

But best of all for school purposes, perhaps, are the 
statistical abstracts of the United States bureau of statis- 
tics, and the “‘ Mineral Resources of the United States,” 
compiled each year under the direction of the geological 


survey, These volumes may be had for the asking, of 
the departments or of members of congress, and they 
give any number of tables and statements, made by men 
who make a business of studying figures in order to find 
out something. 
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Methods for the Schoolroom. 


Txose are the best exercises which bring many muscles 


into action. 
Name one battle each in which the following generals 
were victorious : — 


Hannibal, Nelson, 
Oliver Cromwell, Grant, 
Napoleon, Lee. 
Wellington, 


Principat Ermer Exisworta Frencu, McGaw 
Normal Institute: If you wish your pupils to love you, 
you must be kind, you must be sympathetic. The teachers 
who scold, sneer, ridicule, grumble, not only lose control 
of their pupils, but also cannot secure the best work. 
You dislike such teachers, how can you blame pupils if 
they hate them? 


Tux birdiesareleaving usnow Have youever watched. 
their going? Birds that feed on seeds or on grubs and 
eggs hidden beneath the bark of trees will stay with us 
songest. Can you tell why? How many birds that you 
know winter with us? What is their food? The cold 
frosty nights and the cold north winds kill many insects, 
to those birds that depend entirely on the insects that 
they catch in the air for their food suddenly find the 
supply has given out, and they are obliged to seek warmer 
spots, where food will be plenty. 


SOME GEOLOGIES. 
Agassiz — Geological Sketches ’’ (2 vols.) ; Houghton, Miffin, 


& Co., Boston; $3 00. 
Dana — *‘ Geological Story Briefly Told” ; American Book Com- 


pany, Boston; $1.50. 
Dana —‘‘ Manual of Geology’’; American Book Company, 


Boston; $3 85. 
Le Conte—‘‘Compend of Geology’’; American Book Com- 


pany, Boston; $1 50. 
** Elements of Geology ’’; D. Appleton & Co., $4.00. 
Shaler — ‘‘ Firet Book of Geology’’ ; Ginn & Co., Boston ; $1.10. 
Winchell —“ Geological Excursions’’ ; S. C. Griggs & Co., New 


York: $1.50. 
Winchell — ‘‘ Sparks from a Geologist’s Hammer ”’ ; S. C. Griggs 


& Co., New York; $2.00. 


PUBLIC MEETINGS. 

1. What are the general duties of a chairman at a pub- 
lic meeting ? 

2. Can the chair interrupt a speaker who is not trans- 
greesing any rules of the assembly ? 

3. Describe in detail how the chair should proceed 
with a question that has been moved and seconded. 

4. What should the chair do when some one doubts 
that a vote which has been taken by a show of hands, 
represents a majority ? 

5. Can a member speak to a question after the affirm- 
ative (but not the negative) has been put? 

6. There is apparently only one candidate for an office, 
and election must be by ballot. Some one is authorized 
to cast the vote of the assembly fer this person, and 
some member objects. What is then the duty of the 
chair ? 

7. Can a motion to adjourn be reconsidered ? 

8. It is moved that a question “lie on the table”; what 
is meant ? 

9. What is the proper course when a question is intro- 
duced that the assembly do not wish to consider ? 

10. What is meant by ordering the “previous ques- 
tion”? 


GEOGRAPHY QUESTIONS. 


(Answers next week. ] 


1. Which is the most historic river in the United 
States ? 

2. Which river carries more spindles than any other 
American river ? 

3 What twoshort rivers are among the most important 
commercial rivers in America ? 

4 What large American city has an Indian name ? 

5. What large American cities have sentimental names ? 

6. What large American city was named for an Eng- 
lish lord ? 

7. What American city was named for an animal ? 


8. What large American city was named from nature ? 

9. What prominent American city was‘named from a 
prominent American ? 

10. What American city was named for an English 
king ? 

11. What three prominent American cities were named 
from saints ? 

12. What five large New England rivers have Indian 
names ? 

13. What two rivers of the Middle States were named 
from English lords ? 

14. Which of the United States were named from 
rivers ? 

15. Which of the United S-ates was named from nat- 
ural scenery ? 

16. Which of the states were named from British sov- 
ereigns or lords ? 

17. Which states have purely Indian names ? 


TWO MEMBERS OF A PUZZLING FAMILY. 


BY OLARABEL GILMAN. 


By the roadside, where one may pass them every day, 
are clumps of a tall, coarse weed, whose conspicuous 
spreading umbels of small yellow flowers cannot fail to 
attract our attention. Perbaps we have been in the habit 
of turning away with the remark, “OO, it’s one of the 
umbelliferz ; that’s enough for me.” But this time let 
us stop to examine it. It will be worth while to find out 
at least if it is poisonous, as are a few plants of this 
order. 

Its coarse stems, three or four feet high, are marked 
with many longitudinal lines, while near the central part 
of the main stem there are seven prominent purplish 
ridges. The main stalk is hollow, and contains an ex- 
quisite snowy pith. This same stem terminates in the 
largest umbel on the plant,—in this specimen consisting 
of twenty-five smaller umbels, or umbellets,—which was 
evidently the first to bloom, as it is now wholly in fruit, 
and contains the largest and ripest fruit on the plant. 
From the axils of two nearly opposite imperfect leaves a 
short distance below this umbel run up two stems, ter- 
minating in smaller umbels of fifteen umbellets each, and 
already in fruit. Each stem also sends off one or more 
branches, that in turn overtop the flower clusters below 
and end in umbels of about eight or nine umbellets, now 
only in blossom. 

What a clear and interesting instance we have here of 
the mixed inflorescence that is not uncommon. The old- 
est umbel is at the centre of the plant and the youngest 
at the circumference, but in each separate cluster the 
youngest flower is in the centre and the oldest on the 
margin. In other words, while the flowers of each um- 
bel open from the circumference inward toward the centre, 
the order of blossoming of the whole plant is from the 
centre outward. Let future observation tell us whether 
this is the uniform plan of the whole family. 

The thin, alternate, pinnate leaves have irregularly 
toothed and cleft ovate or wedge-shaped leaflets. The 
very broad and thin sheathing petiole looks as if rolled 
together lengthwise, and its continuation through the leaf 
is also much contracted from side to side. 

As usual in this order, we can expect to find but little 
that is characteristic of the flowers in distinction from 
others of the same family, yet we must note their marked 
features, both because we wish to know the type of 
flower that this order presents, and because even in the 
blossoms we can find some characters that will aid us in 
identifying this particular plant. As already observed, 
the clusters are compound umbels, each composed of a 
number of smaller umbels, called umbellets. In the 
smallest clusters the umbellets are widely separated, the 
stems of the outer ones being much longer than of those at 
the centre. Not a single bract is visible on any of the 
flower stems. This itis important to notice, because most 
of the umbellifers have a circle of leafy bracts either at 
the base of the compound umbel, forming the involucre, 
or on each of its rays, where it is called an involucel, or 
in both places. 

The calyx consists of only a tube completely united 
throughout with the ovary, but topped by a disproportion- 
ately large oblong or nearly oval green disk, like an um- 


brella, around which are borne the five little rolled-up 
yellow petals, and the five stamens on long filaments. 
, Bat the fruit, as in 
~~ all this order, marks 
the genus completely, 
and we have an abon 
~& dance of fruit at the 
-? game time with the 
flower clusters. The 
fruit (Fig. 1) is nearly 
circular and strongly 
flattened parallel with 
Fig. 1.—Ripe fruit of common parsnip, the partition that sepa- 


Pastinaca sativa, enlarged, showing the 
two carpeis, or mericarps. hanging from rates the two carpels, 


h of 1 

stem 2, ourtube ofthe outer fae alt while the disk, which 
wing; ca, carpophore, has not grown with the 
fruit, is contracted in the opposite direction and remains 
as a little brown cap. 

The outer face of each carpel is marked by five slen- 
der ribs, but the two lateral ones (Fig. 1,7) are so far 
out toward the margin that they are liable to be over 
looked. Beyond these outer ribs isa thin wing (Fig. 
1, w) extending around the fruit. In the intervals be- 
tween the ribs are the oil-tubes (0), four brown lines curv- 
ing like meridians on a globe, which show as brown dots 
on the cross section of the fruit. Besides these, there are 
two conspicuous oil-tabes (0’) on the inner face of each 
carpel. As we cut the fruit from bottom to top we get 
an odor resembling that of caraway seeds, and discover 
the single ovule that hangs in each of the two colls. 

But the fruit has not yet told us its whole story. For 
that we must wait until it is wholly ripe and the two car- 
pels of the little round seed-vesse lhave separated as two 
flat, thin valves, each suspended from the top of a slen- 
der stem. Carpophore (Fig. 1, ca), or frait-bearer, is the 
name given to this stem, while the two valves borne on it 
are called mericarps. The separation of the two carpels 
in this manner is characteristic of the order. The two 
oil-tubes on the inner face are now very conspicuous 
against the light background. We will soak a few of the 
dry carpels for a day in cold or lakewarm water, then 
the thin cross sections made with the razor will show four 
brown dots on 
the outer face 


and two on the 
inner, as repre- 
sented in Fig. 2. 7 


But let no one és 
: . 2. Magnified cross section of a single car- 
be disturbed who pads parsnip, with the left side incomplete; s, 
hall find f seed ; other lettersas in Fig.1. (From “Revision 
8 oO our of 1 North American Umbeiliferx,”’ by Coulter and 
Se.) 


dots on the inner 
face, for the number of oil-tubes on that side varies from 
two to four. 

When I add that our plant has a spindle-shaped root, 
there will surely be no difficulty in recognizing it as the 
common parsnip, which has a fondness for escaping from 
cultivated fields and so far reverting to its natural, savage 
condition as to become somewhat poisonous 

We run no risk of confusing this plant with its nearest 
relative, the cow-parsnip, or heracleum, if we notice that 
the latter has white flowers and larger ones, too, in the 
outer row of each umbel. In heracleum the umbellets 
have their many-leaved involucel. The oil-tabes in this 
are only half the length of the carpel, but in the parsnip 
they may be shorter than the fruit; hence their length is 
not an infallible distinction. The difference in the 
flowers, and the presence or absence of involucel, are 
much surer marks. Heracleum has also a deciduous in- 
volucre, which ought to be found on some of the speci- 
mens. 

If we have carefally followed out this very simple 
study of a common vegetable, that may also become a 
common weed, we are ready to pass on to the second 
member of this family, and shall surely find it less of a 
puzzle than the first. 


COLLEGE ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS IN 
ENGLISH. 


A conference on entrance requirements in English, 
consisting of a committee of ten appointed by the Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the 
Middle States and Maryland, a committee of three ap- 
pointed by the Commission of Colleges in New Eng- 
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land on admission examinations, and a committee of 
S two from the New England Association of Colleges and 
Preparatory Schools, at a meeting held in Philadelphia, 
May 17, 18, and 19, 1894, adopted the following report, 
with the understanding that it shall be presented for 
ratification to each of the bodies represented in the con- 


ference: 
1. General Recommendations. 
The conference recommends : — 


1. That the time allowed for the English examination for 
entrance to college be not leas than two hours. 

2. That the booke prescribed be divided into two groups,— 
one for reading, the other for more careful study. 

3. That in connection with the reading and study of the re- 
quired books parallel or subsidiary reading be encouraged. 

4 That a considerable amount of English poetry be committed 
to memory in preparatory study. 

5. That the essentials of Eoglish grammar, even if there is no 
examination in that subject, be not neglected in prepara- 
tory study. 

Although the conference believes that the correction of bad 
English is useful in preparatory study, it does not favor 
an examination in this subject as a requirement for admis- 
sion to college. 

Il. Entrance requirements, 

The conference recommends that the following echeme of 
entrance requirements in English be adopted by the 
various colleges. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS. 


Note — No candidate will be accepted in English whose work is nota- 
bly deficient in point of spelling, punctuation, idiom, or division 
into paragraphs. 


1. Reading — A limited number of books will be set for reading. 
The candidate will be required to present evidence of a gen- 
eral knowledge of the subject-matter, and to answer simple 
questions on the lives of the authors. The form of examina- 
tion will usually be the writing of a paragraph or two on each 
of several topics, to be chosen by the candidate from a consid- 
erable number — perhaps ten or fifteen—set before him in 
the examination paper. The treatment of these topics is de- 
signed to test the candidate’s power of clear and accurate ex- 
pression, and will call for only a ;eneral knowledge of the 
substance of the books. In place of a part or the whole of 
this test, the candidate may present an exercise book, properly 
certified by hie instructor, containing compositions or other 
written work done in connection with the reading of the books. 
The booke set for this part of the examination will be: — 

1895—Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Twelfth Night’’; ‘‘The Sir Roger de 
Coverley Papers’? in the Spectator ; Irving’s ‘‘ Sketch Book ”’ ; 
Scott’a Abbot ’’; Webster’s ‘‘ Firat Bunker Hill Oration’’ ; 
Macaulay’s ‘‘ Essay on Milton’’; Longfellow’s ‘‘ Evangeline.’’ 

1896— Shakespeare’s ‘‘Midsummer Night's Driam’’; Defoe’s 
‘* History of the Plague in London’’; Irving’s ‘‘ Tales of a 
Traveler ’’; Scott’s Woodstock’’; Macaulay’s ‘‘ Kasay on 
Milton’; Lengfellow’s “ Evangeline ’’ ; George Eliot’s “‘ Silas 
Marner.’’ 

1897 —Shakespeare’s ‘“‘ As You Like It’’; Defoe’s ‘‘ History of 
the Plague in London’’; Irving’s ‘‘ Tales of a Traveler ”’ ; 
Hawthorne’s “ Twice Told Tales’’; Longfellow’s ‘‘ Evange- 
line’? ; George Eliot’s Silas Marner.’’ 

1898 — Milton’s ‘Paradise Lost,’? books I. and II.; Pope’s 
“Tliad,”? booke I. and XXII.; ‘‘ The Sir Roger de Coverley 
Papers’? in the Spectator ; Goldsmith’s ‘‘ Vicar of Wakefield ”’ ; 
Coleridge’s ‘‘ Ancient Mariner’’; Southey’s “Life of Nel- 
son’’; Carlyle’s ‘‘ Essay on Burns’’; Lowell’s ‘‘ Vision of 
Sir Launfal’’; Hawthorne’s ‘‘The House of the Seven 
Gables.’’ 

2, Study and Practice — This part of the examination presupposes 
the thorough study of each of the works named below. The 
candidate will be examined upon subject-matter, form, and 
structure. The books set for this part of the examination 
will be : — 

1895 — Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Merchant of Venice’’ ; Milton’s ‘‘ L’ Alle 
gro,’’ “Tl Penseroso,’’ ‘‘Comus,’’ and ‘‘ Lycidas”’ ; Macaulay's 
Kasay on Addison.”’ 

1896 — Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice’; Milton’s L’Alle- 
gro,” ‘* Tl Penseroso,’’ Comus,’’ and Lycidas”’ ; Webster's 
“Firat Bunker Hill Oration.” 

1897 — Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Merchant of Venice’; Burke’s ‘‘ Speech 

on Conciliation with America’; Scott’s ‘‘Marmion’’; Ma- 

caulay’s ‘‘ Life of Samuel Johnson.”’ 

— Shakespeare's ‘‘Macbeth’’; Burke’s ‘‘ Speech on Concilia- 

tion with America’?; De Quincey’s “Flight of a Tartar 

Tribe’? ; Tennyson’s The Princess.”’ 


III. Requirements for an advanced examination. 


The conference recommends that the following scheme be 

offered as a suggestion or recommendation to colleges 
y, desiring to set an advanced examination in English. 
ote— The candidate may choose either 1 or 2. 

1. A detailed study of a single period of English literature, 
and of not fewer than three (8) authors belonging to it; 
as, for example, of the Age of Queen Anne, with special 
reference to Pope, Swift, and Addison. 

2. (a) Old English (Anglo-Saxon), chiefly simple prose and 
grammar, or, 
(b) Chaucer : 


1898 


“Prologue,” ‘‘ Knightes ‘Tale,’’ and 


“Nonne Prestes Tale,” including vocabulary, inflection, 
and prosody. 


SPELLING. 
BY THOMAS M. BALLIETT, PH.D., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


In practical life most people have no oceasion to spell 
except when they write Spelling a word involves a 
knowledge of the letters composing it and their true 
order, and a series of muscular movements of the hand 
in writing it. The hand may be guided either by a vis- 
ual image, or by an auditory memory of the word. Ina 
phonetic language, the one is probably as reliable a guide 
as the other ; in an unphonetic one like our own, the visual 
image is by far the more reliable gnide. Hence, in 
teaching spelling, the first step is to impress the visual 
appearance of the word on the pupil’s mind. 

By writing the word many times the hand forms the 
habit of writing it with little or no conscious direction 
from the mind, i. ¢, the muscular movements become 
“registered” on the muscles of the hand and on the 
nerve centres controlling them, and thereafter the hand 
is guided chiefly by the motor memory. It ought, there- 
fore, to be the aim of the teacher to make spelling as 
much as possible an automatic act of the hand. Need- 
less attention to spelling when writing is a waste of 
mental power. 

The muscular movements of the hand in spelling 
(writing) a word ought to be associated directly with the 
thought for which the word stands. This is possible only 
when the thought is in consciousness at the same time 
that the hand writes the word. As these conditions do 
not exist in case of the spelling (writing) of separate 
words, but do exist when connected thought is expressed 
in composition, it follows that spelling ought to be taught 
mainly in connection with composition. 

Special drill on difficult words, however, is frequently 
necessary. For such drill the words selected should be 
such as are in their nature difficult to spell, and such as 
the pupils have frequently been misspelling in their com- 
positions. The remarks which follow refer more par- 
ticularly to such special drills. 

Oral spelling is only an indirect help to real (written) 
spelling. In the case of a few pupils, however, the 
auditory memory of words is so much stronger than the 
visual memory, that oral spelling is of material assistance. 
In such cases it should be used as a help, yet the aim 
should be to develop the motor memory of the hand so 
strongly that it will ultimately displace both the visual 
and the auditory memories as a guide to the muscular 
movements. 

Spelling being largely a mechanical muscular act, suc- 
cess in teaching it depends chiefly on repetition and drill. 
The ability to spell consists not in knowing how a word 
should be spelled, but rather in the ability to write it cor- 
rectly, with little or no thought of the spelling. 

The spelling of all new words should be carefully 
taught, as the words are met with in each study. In this 
sense spelling should be taught with all the other studies 
of the school. 

Pupils should be trained to know when they do not 
know how to spell a word, and thus to avoid the vicious 
practice of guessing the spelling. In a primary grade, if 
a pupil does not know how to spell a word which he has 
occasion to write, he ought to be told how it is spelled ; 
in a grammar grade, he ought to consult his dictionary. 

It is not necessary that a pupil should know how to 
spell a word which he may seldom or never have occasion 
to use. It is sufficient that he should recognize it readily 
in reading. 

No attention should be paid to the spelling of unim- 
portant geographical names. The same may be said of 
many names occurring in fiction, or in the mythological 
stories which the pupils may read in school. 

In the primary grades, the aim should be to have the 
pupils acquire by imitation the spelling of simple words 
with as little conscious attention to it as may suffice. 

In grade I., the spelling ought to consist of copying 
sentences and separate words. 

In grade II., in addition, sentences should be dictated 
to the pupils to train them not only in spelling, bat also 
in punctuation and in the use of capital letters. 


NATHANIEL T. ALLEN, West Newton, Mass.: For nearly fifty 
years I have been a constant reader of the JOURNAL OF EpuCcA- 
TION and its predecessors, the Massachusetts Teacher and the Com- 
mon School Journal. Never before has this useful publication been 
so useful to the teacher, in my judgment, as now. Not only sug- 
gestive, but it is filled with fresh material and useful information, 
No teacher should attempt to do without it. 


In grade IIL, in addition, drill on separate words should 
often be given — especially on words misspelled in the 
composition work. 

In the grammar grades, spelling can safely be made a 
more conscious process; yet it remains true that even 
here the more unconsciously the pupil acquires the habit 
of correct spelling, the better the result. 

Teachers should keep lists of words frequently mis- 
spelled, compare and classify them, and endeavor to 
ascertain the cause of the misspelling. 

Some attention should be paid, in (written) spelling, to 
syllabication, for the purpose of training pupils to divide 
properly a word at the end of a line. When pupils are 
required to write words, separating them into syllables, 
they should, however, not be permitted to put hyphens 
between the syllables, except in the case of compound 
words, which properly require a hyphen. 

In the primary grades, pupils should be directed not to 
write any part of a word at the end of a line unless there 
is sufficient space to write the entire word. 

Contrasting words which are pronounced alike but 
spelled differently is a vicious practice. It has the same 
effect as giving pupils misspelled words to correct, or 
having them contrast the correct with the incorrect spell- 
ing. Awl, when all is meant, is just as much a misspell- 
ing as aul would be. Hence such coupling of words in a 
spelling exercise as the following is altogether bad: 
course, coarse ; find, fined ; hole, whole; hear, here ; their, 
there ; steal, steel; to, too, two; ete. 

The teacher should avoid, if possible, even bringing 
two such words into the same spelling exercise, although 
they may not come in immediate succession. The words 
in each couplet, or group, should be so taught that in 
actual writing the one will not suggest the other. This 
can be done partly by never teaching two words of a 
couplet in the same lesson, partly by teaching each in 
sentences and thus associating it thoroughly with its 
proper meaning, and partly, in some cases, by teaching 
one in the singular and the other in the plural. Thus 
pteces would be less apt to suggest peace than piece 
would. 

The teacher ought to train pupils, in studying lists of 
words, to discriminate carefully between those which are 
easy to them and those which are difficalt, and to con- 
centrate their efforts on the latter. For example, if the 
names of the days of the week form the lesson, the pupils 
should at once select Wednesday, Thursday, and Satur- 
day as the difficult ones, and they should recognize that 
Wednesday probably needs more attention than the other 
six together. 

In like manner, in studying the names of the months, 
they ought to recognize immediately January and Feb- 
ruary as the ones requiring the most careful study. 

More than this, in assigning lists of words to be 
studied, the teacher should frequently call the attention 
of pupils not only to the difficult words, but to the very 
letters in these words which would most likely be mis- 
taken in spelling. This will develop a habit in pupils of 
doing this of their own accord. 

Separate, deceive, seize, Cincinnati, Minnesota 
liquefy, liquidate, parad/el, ninety, precede, proceed, cur- 
rants, imminent, eminent, elegant, eligible, rarefy, rarity‘ 
delegate, delicate. 

Rules of spelling in case of a language so unphonetic as 
the English are of little direct value. Yet a few are of 
indirect value in that they call the attention of the pupil 
to the very parts of words which he would be likely to 
misspell. 

In the case of words which are spelled differently by 
different writers, any spelling which has the sanction of 
authority should be accepted by the teacher as correct. 
Bat it is desirable that the pupil should adopt one form 
of spelling for such words and use it uniformly. 

Ry far the most effective means of teaching spelling is 
the daily writing of compositions, reproducing the sub- 
stance of the regular lessons in such studies as geography, 
history, physiology, and natural science. In correcting 
the spelling ef such compositions, it is not necessary to 
correct all the mistakes made, but only such as are re 
peated, showing that there is a tendency to form a wrong 
habit. Papils will ‘“ outgrow” a great many mistakes 
in spelling, provided they are never permitted to do care- 
less spelling. The remedy for carelessness in spelling in 
such a composition exercise consists not in correcting it, 
but in requiring the pupil to write it over. 
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THE ont-of-the-village schools and small rural towns must 
receive more state aid for education than at present. 
Let there be an earnest crusade to this end. 


Ir may as well be assumed that arithmetic is sadly 
neglected in our day, when the Committee of Ten gave but 
three pages to the subject, as against fifty to geography. 

Too much cannot be said in praise of the Massachu- 
setts tendency to have all the out-of-the-village children 
transferred to the centre of the town and given the best 
of teaching. 

Prestpent G. Stantey HAtt never put a thing more 
keenly than when he characterized a certain kind of col- 
lege life as “traffic in capitalized stock-examination 
knowledge.” 

Tus time it is an Indiana university in which a seven- 
teen-year-old freshman is literally hazed to death. A 
few ruffian college boys should be imprisoned for four 
years. It would do them more good than their college, 
and might do their fellows a greater service. 


Presipent H. of the Nebraska 
State University is being highly commended for declining 
the $6,000 presidency of the Ohio State University, pre- 
ferring to remain at Lincoln with the university to which 
he has given so much energy already. Those who know 
him best are not in the least sarprised. He is not a wor- 
shiper of salary, and the Nebraska $5,000, with a work 
well in hand and a duty clear, made a combination that 
Ohio could not disturb. 


STUDYING LANGUAGE. 


There seems to be a school sentiment that language is 
taught to be used at the time,—that it is the child's use 
and the youth’s use that is to be secared,—while the fact 
is that it is to be tanght to be used as long as we live. 
At the most, there is no study of language, except in the 
case of specialists, after the school days end, and with 
three-fourths of the people of America there is to be no 


study thereof after the child is twelve years of age. This 
makes it of the utmost importance that from the first 
there shall be a study of language on a broader scale than 
is usually attempted. 

There should be a critical use of words from the earli- 
est school days. It is easier to do this than one thinks. 
Children early become pleased with close distinctions, if 
they be of words that are used by them and by their 
home people. The distinction between fetch and bring 
is a case in point. We bring the thing that we have in 
hand or that is near us, but we fetch that which we 
have not, but go for. It does not signify that the 
distinction is unimportant, it is interesting to the 
child. One does not want to dwell upon it incessantly, 
as some teachers do upon may and can, and even then it 
is an open question whether it is not wise to have children 
drilled inthe correct use of some uniwportant distinctions ; 
but it is especially a question of constant distinguishing 
between words not heretofore used critically that they are 
using daily. It is the habit of knowing that there is a 
right way and a wrong way of using every word. As 
soon as this is appreciated they will learn to watch for 
the use that is made by those in whom they have confi 
dence in such matters. 


THE DETROIT CASE. 

Michigan has a law that is evidently not be trifled 
with. It reads thus :— 

‘* Every executive, legislative, and judicial ¢fficer who shall cor- 
ruptly accept any gift or gratuity or any promise to make any gift, 
or to do any act beneficial to such officer under an sgreement or 
with an understanding that his vote, opivion, or jadgment shall be 
given in apy particular manner or upon a particular side of any 
question, cause, or proceeding, which is or may be by Jaw brought 
before him in his « fficial capacity, or that in such capacity he shall 
make any particular nomination or appointment, shall forfeit his 
office, and be forever disqualified to hold any public office, trust, 
or appointment under the constitution or laws of this state, and 
shall be punished by imprisonment in the state prison not more 
than ten years or by fine not exceeding $5,000 and imprisonment in 
the county jail for not more than one year.” 

Under this law one of the members of the Detroit 
school board has been convicted after a desperate defence, 
and two others are to be tried for the same offense. 
Everything that legal art could do was done to save the 
defendant, and the jury was out twenty-eight hours. 
There was a very general feeling that there would bea 
disagreement, but the verdict of guilty was the result. 

The JouRNAL has always said that the worst enemy of 
the public schools is a bribable school board. The public 
school idea can withstand everything that threatens it ex- 
cept lack of public confidence in the integrity of the school 
officials. It is more indebted tothe general confidence in 
the “clean hands and pure heart ” of the teachers than to 
any other one thing. The teaching profession is the 
cleanest of all professions by general coneent and court 
records. In some large cities there have been suspicions 
of members of the school boards, which is always detri- 
mental to the schools. The mayor of Detroit did well to 
bring this case into court and stand by it to the end. 
Too often no one is willing to take the trouble to prose- 
cate. All friends of the schools should encourage a law 
as unequivocal as that in Michigan, and should insist upon 
as vigorous an enforcement. 


ILLITERACY IN THE UNITED STATES. 

A writer in the Nation has been analyzing the sta- 
tistics relating to illiteracy in the United States, as fur- 
nished by the last census. The proportion of iliiterates 
is 12,4 per cent.. a decrease during the decade from 1880 
to 1890 from one-sixth (17 per cent) to one-eighth of 
the whole population, The reduction has been among 
the native-born whites and the colored people. The 
proportion of illiterate foreign-born kas increased. The 
illiterate colored have decreased from 70 per cent. in 
1880 to 56.1 per cent., according to the returns. Among 
the foreign-born, the proportion of illiterates increased 
from 12 to 13.1 per cent., which can be attributed to the 
great immigration from southern and eastern Earope. 

Mason aud Dixon's line, the Onio river, and the thirty- 
seventh parallel separate the literate from the illiterate 


states. North of this line, the proportion of jlliro; 
ranges from 3.1 per cent. in Nebraska, to 12.8 in Nevada, 
South of it, it ranges from 146 in the District of Colom. 
bia to 45.8 in Louisiana, if Oklahoma is excepted. This 
territory was largely settled from Kansas and the settlers 
carried Kansas education with them. Thronghont the 
cotton states the average is from 40 to 45 per cent 
New England and the states of the upper Mictissippj 
valley have an average of between 5 and 6 per cent. 

Among the native whites the distribution of illiteracy 
is much the same as for the total population. In the 
North the proportion is between 8 per cent. in Nevad, 
and 68 in Mirsovri, while in the South it rons from 59 
in Maryland to 23.1 in North Carolina. The Western 
states have the smallest proportion of illiterate native 
whites, although New Mexico, with its Mexican popula. 
tion, has the largest proportion of all, 428 per cent., of 
the foreign-born. Washington has the smallest propor. 
tion of illiterates, 7 per cent., and New Hampshire has 
the largest, 26 per cent. Whether the reported exodus 
of the French Canadians will relieve the New England 
states from their distinction in this class, remains to be 
seen. The Geman and Scandinavian elements in the 
Northwest give those states a small proportion of foreign. 
born illiterates. 


INDUSTRIAL HISTORY AND GEOGRA. 
PHY—(1. 


There is a tendency in the publie schools to give too 
much time to the early events in the discovery, settle. 
ment, and development of America, attributing to these a 
popular importance to which they are not entitled. There 
ia a corresponding tendency to neglect much that is vital 
in the movements that have made the country what it is. 
There is much in the story of the settlements, in the 
French and Indian wars, in the battles of the Revolution 
and of the war of 1861-5 that is of less national signifi. 
cance than the winning of the West or the frontier 
Indian from 1870 to 1890. Inventions have played an 
important part in America’s development, and her indas- 
tries have had much to do with her progress. The 
America of to-day owes so much £0 the inventions, min- 
eral discoveries, and westward march of civilization that 
the wonder is that the schools teach so little regarding 
these things. 

In the teaching of history and geography it is first of 
all important that the pupils be interested in the subject. 

Secondly, each pupil should learn everything of some- 
thing and something of everything. 

Thirdly, he should be so taught that he will remember 
and be able to recall as needed the essential events, dates, 
places, and persons. - 

It means more to interest a child than it does to amuse 
or entertain. It is no evidence that an audience is inter- 
ested that it langhs or cheers a speaker's “fanny stories.” 

To interest is to give an appetite, to create a desire for 
more. There is something suggestive in the fact that we 
so generally speak of “awakening an interest,” which 
means that the attention has been so secured as to lead 
the child to wish to know more. The aim in the teach- 
ing of industrial history and geography is to awaken such 
an interest in the facts that come under the child’s obser- 
vation that he will be so desirous of knowing the condi- 
tions and causes that he will himself make an effort to 
learn more of the subject. The purpose iu all school 
work is to make a student of life as it is, as it has been, 
and is to be, learning from nature, companions, and books 
that which shall be profitable to himself, and shall heighten 
and broaden his inflaence. The work of the school must 
always point to habits of learning when the school days 
are over. The whole subject of interesting the child in 
his studies is one that requires extended treatment by 
itself. 

By specializing is meant the study of some special 
phase of a subject by one pupil or group of pupils, by 
means of which each pupil attempts to learn everything 
of something through his own research, and something of 
everything through the research of his classmates. BY 
ordinary methods direct scholastic discipline is slight- 
There is some ground for the oft-repeated complaint that 
the graded school seeks to run all children in one mould, 
but there is no appreciable wisdom in the remedy which 
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provides for a difference in the quantity of work to be 
done without providing for variety in the qu lity. 

The individualizing proposed by Superintendent P. 
W. Search of Los Angeles touches the evil at one point, 
but it does not reach the source of the evil in the direc- 
tion tha specializing would. This should supplement all 
other ¢ fforts to reform the mechanical, routine, all-in one- 
mould features of the school. There should be epecializ- 
ing by each pupil in some branch. There would be 
enough opportonity remaining for securing all the ad- 
vantages of the present methods, as well as of individ- 
uahzing. In mathematics, grammar, spelling, writing, 
and manual training there is little, if any, occasion for 
specializing. ‘Individualizing will correct most of the 
wrong tendencies in these subjects, while in history and 
geography and in some of the sciences it can accomplish 
little. 

By specializing is meant the assignment of one phase 
of a subject to each pupil or small group of pupils, ac- 
cording to their preferences or necessities. Each is to 
prepare himself through the best research he can make, 
and when prepared is so to recite upon his topic as to 
interest and instroct his classmates, emphasizing the 
more important facts, causes, or thoughts in such a way 
that without definite study they may remember them. 

For example, in geography, if the subject be Onio, the 
general topics might be physical features, products, indus- 
tries, cities, institations, history, ete. The physical feat- 
ures would not need more than two pupils, one treating 
of the section draining into Like Erie and the other of 
that draining into the Ohio. The prodacts may be 
treated under vineyards, orchards, wool, oil, coal, natural 
gas, vegetables, tobacco, hay and grain, ete. The indus- 
tries — oil refioeries, nail works, steel works, car works, 
agricultural implements, wagon making, paper wills, 
book publishing, cash registers, etc., ete. The transpor- 
tation — Vanderbilt lines, B g Four, Erie, Pennsylvania, 
B & O, Wheeling, lake trsffic, Ohio river boats, canals, 
ete. In the stady of cities, Cincinnati, Cieveland, 
Columbus, Toledo, and Dayton could profitably be 
subdivided into industries, institutions, and commercial 
relations; while cities hke Springfield, Canton, Akron, 
Zanesville, Youngstown, Steubenvilie, Findlay, Sandusky, 
Tiffin, Hamilton, Mansfield, ete., might each be assigned 
to one pupil. The college towns, as Oberlin, Marietta, 
and Delaware, may be assigned to ove pupil. In this 
way the class will learn very much of the state as a 
whole, and each pupil will find real discipline in inde- 
pendent research and individuality in the presentation of 
what he learns. 

The teacher should make no attempt to learn all that 
the class will know. His mission is to see that children 
are directed to sources of knowledge within their reach, 
and to the assignment of topics that will not discourage 
the slow on the one hand and that will put the brilliant 
scholars on their mettle on the other. He will also aim 
to get effective recitations from all the class, seeking to 
develop power in expressing what they know. 

A good illustration of the advavtages of specializing 
may be given through the teaching of industrial history 
and geography, and at the same time valuable informa- 
tion may be acquired by the class. At the World’s Fair 
public interest was almost entirely centred — barring 
the Midway — upon the industrial exhibits. Alectricity 
was clearly of first importance, including the intramaral 
railway, electric launches, lighting of the buildings and 
grounds, display in the electricity building, culminating 
in the electrical fountain. This was closely followed in 
popular favor by transportation, manofactares, liberal 
arts, and the products as sen in the agricaltural, horti- 
culiural, and many state buildinge. The Columbian ex- 
position revealed the fact that Americans are chiefly 
interested in much that, is scarcely noticed by the 
schools. 

Industrial history and geography may also be made to 
exemplify the possibilities in codrdination, correlation, 
and concentration. There is opportuvity for abundant 
practice in arithmetic, especially in the applications; 
spelling may certainly be taoght in a sensible and practi- 
cal way; there is material for reading and for training 
in oral and written language from real life, while draw- 
ing is called for repeatedly. Herein may be foond, 


therefore, good discipline, much information and correla- 
tion, with all other school subjects. 


CONFERENCE WITH TEACHERS. 


_[ Mr Winehip will be pleased to receive questions upon school 
administration, methods of teaching, etc., and will 
aoswer the same personally, or secare answsrs from experts. 
Teachers will please write their names and addresses, not for pub- 
wuaer that anewers may be given by letter, if not of general 
nte 


Is the schoolmasters’ club for a conference of the mem- 
bers, or is it better to have the time given largely to out- 
side talent? If the latter, should it be professional, i ¢., 
educational talent, or non-professional ? 

X. Y. Z. 

It depends upon the aim of the originators. Observa- 
tion, somewhat extended, leads to the judgment that the 
members should do some of the talking, but the minor 
part. It is well to have a promioent man in educational 
circles from elewhere, but it is highly important to have 
a non-professional speaker at each meeting — a banker, 
merchant, lawyer, physician, author, statesman, clergy- 
map, or editor. Bat, above all, have only men or women 
who have something to say and can say it. 


Give an outline of some of the personal responsibilities 
of the teacher. S. S. A. 

This is a large request. It is one thing to answer 
broadly, and quite another to answer simply. 

1. In a word, the teacher is responsible for teaching 
a good school. 

2. If a more specific answer is required, the teacher is 
responsible for exerting the best possible influences, in 
school and out, for the development of every child for 
the time being, in preparation for those who are to have 
his training thereafter. 

3. In a theoretical way, the teacher is responsible for 
all that he can possibly do for the child’s intellectual, 
social, industrial, physical, moral, and religious develop- 
ment. Asa matter of fact, [ think the more simple and 
direct we can make it the better. Teach the best school 


possible. 


Can you explain more defin‘tely what the Pueblo plan 
is? You have referred to it ina commendatory way, 
and have spoken of results, but you seem to think we all 


know all about it. I do not. 
A Woutp-Be LEARNER. 


In a word, there is no such thing as the non-promotion 
of a pupil. He always goes forward from the work last 
done in all branches. At the end of a term a pupil is 
assigned to the same room again, or to the next higher 
range. according as he can receive the best attention. 
He can be transferred at any hour of any day when he 
can do his work better somewhere else. Nothing stands 
in the way of individaal promotion. There is no redup. 
lication of work once done by a child. He is always 
placed where he will, presumably, have the best advan- 
tages for himself. For illastration, at the end of last 
Jane each child was given an assignment. For instance, 
Howard Taylor is assigned to Central building, room 5, 
or room of parallel conditions in other bui/ding, accord- 
ing to residence His father is L. J. Taylor, 912 Spruce 
street. He reads very well in Stickney’s Fourth, Apple- 
ton’s Fourth, and at sight reading. He spells very well 
words from all his stadies. 

He is very god in notation and numeration to tril- 
lions, in written work in four fandamental rales, in 
inventional work and analysis in the same, bills, addition, 
subtraction, maltiplication, and division of decimals, per 
cents, and fractions of numbers, time measure, and 
Usited States money. 

He is good in Part I, Metcalf’s Exercises, fair in 
original stories and in reproduction of picture stories, 
fair in dictation and illustrated stories, and good in letter- 
writing. Very good in simple lessons in physiology, 
botany, and natural history. Has done very well in Pat- 
ten’s Elementary Geography, “ Seven Little Sisters,” and 
“Each and All.” Has done fairly well in the story of 
Colambus, American History Stories, vols. I. and II., and 
Montgomery’s Beginners’ American History. 

In the same way there is a fall report of what he has 
last done and can do in writing, drawing, sloyd, music, 
and physical cultare. When he entered the school in 
September, he presented that to the new teacher (or the 
old) and they advance him from that point, ¢. ¢. he is an 
individual pupil. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


America has 63,000 postmasters, and 350,000 public schoo 
teachers. 


The New Hampshire State Teachers’ Association, O tober 26-27, 
will be held at Manchester, and not (as recorded in the JOURNAL'S 
list of ‘‘ Meetings to be Held”’) at Concord. 

The Ypsilanti, Mioh., normal school is the lergert professional 
school in the country. It will have 1,000 students this year in the 
normal school proper. It began the year wth opwards of 800. 


The New England Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools convened io a meeting that in numbers and in interest tes- 
tified beartv support to the ideal of education whose establishment 
was the real work of the committee of ten. The andience con. 
tained the most able, earnest, and progressive educational leaders 
of New E gland. 


Todisnapolis is to be congratulated upon the snecese already sp- 
parent in the work of the new superintendent, Mr. Goes, who came 
from one of the emaller superintendencies of the state. He has been 
an ‘honor echolar”’ through » lorg course of preparation in this 
country and in Earope. Those who know him best, as a student, 
writer, lecturer, and superintendent, all anite in commanding him 
asa man of rare ability and great promise, We remember no 
other instance in which a man of his years and limited experience 
has been entrusted with such responsibilities. There seemed to 
have been no risk in this case. 


Educational statistics of Ireland show hopefnl advance in the 
puresait of knowledge by the children of the Emerald Isle. The in- 
crease in elementary echool attend -nce for the vear 1893 was nearly 
32 000 over that of 1892. Out of every 10.000 of population in 
1893 the number of children in average attendance at element>ry 
schools in Ireland was 1 143 against 1 327 in Scotland, and 1,879 
in England. On the other hand, it is only fair to state that while 
1.143 per 10 000 represents the attendance in T-ish schools in 1893, 
the corresponding number in 1881 was only 887 — an improvement 
of nearly twenty-nine per cont. in twelve ears, and one which, if 
continued, will bri: g up Irish school attendance to an equality with 
English and Scotch in the course of the next ten years. As there 
are po cempuleory provisions, and only the partial aid of free edu- 
cation to retain the children in school, the statistics show the atten- 
dance of the cirle to exceed that of the boys. Therefore, what is 
wanted iss me enactment compelling bove between five and eleven 
years of age to be regular in their attendance at schcol, or else to 
forfeit their chance of obtaining their labor certificates’? when 
they have reached the age of eleven years. — London Times. 


Professor Josevh Estabrook died qaite suddenly at his home in 
Oliver. Mich , Saptember 29 He was one of the oldeet. most 
widely known, and moat + fficient teachers of the state. Born in 
New Hampshire, in 1820, edneated at Oberlin College, he entered 
school work in Michigan in 1853, as principal of the public 
schools of Ypsilanti. His fourteen and a half years there brought 
him into vital con‘act with the developing educational forces of the 
state. He was five years in charge of the schoola of East Saginaw, 
and was the organizer of the schools of that city. In 1871 he was 
chosen princ’pal of the state norma! school at Ypsilanti, and for 
pine years was ite efficient bead. At the close of thie period he 
took charge of the pedagogical department of Oliver College. For 
eight vears he was one of the regents of the State University, and 
from 1886 to 1890 was state saperiotendent of public instruction. 
Ae a teacher, he was clear and logica! in his thought, enthusiastic 
in manner, magnetic in personal irflaence. Probably no man has 
left a personal impress for good upon so many lives throughout the 
state as he. 


THIS AND 


October glows in every cheek, 
October shines in every eye, 
While up the hil and down the dale 
Her c:imson banners fly. —Elaine Goodale. 


G. B. Drake is never at his best except as he is painting a wet 
night in the city streets. 

James Fennimore Cooper is as well known in Germany, France, 
and I:aly as Walter Scott. 

A. 8. Doggy’s hamorous sketches are at their best in “‘ The Crnst 
of Hamanity.’’ The faces are “ immense.”’ 

Henrik Ibsen was an apothecary’s clerk in Skien when he wrote 
hie firat play. He is now sixty-seven years of age. 

Irving was the firat American writer of excellent short stories, 
Cooper was the fist American writer of long stories. 

It is said that Mr. Manne of London and young Siegfried Wag- 
ner of Baireuth are the only ambidexter conduc‘ors of orchestras. 

It is thought thet the posthumous works of Gay de Maupassant 
will soon be published. The delay has been caused by the disia- 
clination of Mme. de Maupassant to transact any business since the 
death of her son. 

Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin, who hase recently returned from 
England, is domiciled at ‘* Quilloote,”’ as she has named her summer 
home in Hollis, Me. Mrs. Wiggin loves this quiet little New Eng- 
land village, and it is here that she does most of her literary work. 

Ibsen confesses that he cannot write with any inspira'ion without 
a tray before bim which contains a little bear in wood, a little black 
devil holding a wax candle, and several rabbite and cats msde of 
copper. ‘This may appear to you to be ridiculous,’’ said Ibsen, 
‘bat so itis, Astothe use I make of them, that is my secret, 
and I shall not divulge it to you or to any one else.” 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, New York. 


Warre’s New Course 1n Art Instruction. Manual 
for fifth year grade. 112 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

The work outlined in this volume for the fifth grade, the second 
grammar school year, follows the line of carefully graded develop- 
ment, based upon sound pedagogic principles, which form the prime 
characteristic of the new series of ‘‘ White's Course in Art Instrac- 
tion.’’ After learning to use his ruler for accurate and exact 
measurements, down to , inch, the pupil takes up geometric 
drawing, learning to clas-ify curvilinear and mixtilinear figures, 
and to represent with his instraments curved and plane faces, and 
unequal plane faces at right angles. Turning now to decorative 
drawing, he continues the claasification by values from the previous 
year’s work, studying the scales of color and dominant harmony, 
and then takes up modified bilateral units as exemplified in his- 
toric ornament, practices upon leaves in botanical drawing, and ap- 
plies his increasing knowle/ge in design work and in paper catting. 
In pictorial work, he is introduced to the effect of level in fore- 
shortening. It is needless to say that the plan has been carried out 
with much care, and always with the practical needs of the success- 
ful teacher first in mind. The lessons are abundantly illustrated, 
and suggestions for teaching are supplied wherever advisable. 


THE MERRIAM COMPANY, New York. 


Lover anp Hussanp. By Frédéric Mas- 
gon. ‘Translated from the French by J. M. Howells. Five 
+ ial plates. 320 pp. 8vo. Cloth, gilt top. Price, 

2 
This handsome volume sketches the youth of Napoleon Bonaparte, 

aud shows clearly the influences that, early ia his notable career, gave 
him such prominence in the world’shistory. His special power came, 
no doubt, from devotion to ambitious projects of state and a won- 
derful interest in military affairs. Mr. Masson, however, makes 
** pevelation’’ of this great man from the standpoint of his relations 
to the female sex, and presenta authentic documents to prove that 
Napoleon was a susceptible lover, and that feminine associations 
influenced him largely, from his youth to the day of his death at 
St. Helena. The story of his meeting with Josephine de Beau- 
harnais, and the subsequent marriage, is told in a very charming 
way. The marriage contract was dated March 8, 1796, and on 
the following day the marriage was celebrated by a civil officer. 
Two days later Napoleon left to join the army of Italy. He wrote 
daily to Josephine, whom he left behind, and these letters breathe 
a spirit of trae adoration. No other woman had at that time any 
attraction for him. The subsequent divorce was brought about by 
questions of policy, and by false insinuations of Fouché and de- 
signing women. There is no question that Josephine was to the 
last the great love of his life. His marriage with Marie Louise 
was the result of political combinations. The book will be read 
with interest. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, New York. 


Isaac Prrman’s ComPLETE PHONOGRAPHIC INSTRUCTOR. 
By Isaac Pitman, the inventor of phonography. Revised edition. 
252 pp. Price, $1 50. 

This admirable manual is designed for class or self instruction. 
This system of shorthand was first invented and published by the 
author in 1837. The work has had a world-wide fame, and this 
revised work embodies the results of practical experience covering 
more than half acentury. It contains all of the valuable improve- 
ments in the system made during the pest fifty-seven years. This 
system, as here explained, leads the learner by easy stepe to a com- 
plete mastery of phonography, which is founded on a scientific 
analysis of vocal sounds, represented by brief signs readily acquired. 
The directions to students are fully explained and illustrated by 
model exercises. The publishers also publish a little monograph of 
the life and work of Isaac Pitman, the inventor of the system; 
price, 25 cents. The queen of England has recently conferred 
(May, 1894) the honor of knighthood upon Mr. Pitman. on the 
— of his great services to stenography and the immense utility 

the art. 


JOHN E. POTTER & CO., PHILADELPHIA. 


Makers oF Our Country. By Edward S. Ellis. In- 
trodaction price, 60 cents. 

This new departure in the matter of supplementary reading pre- 
sents thoroughly readable, simple, and fascinating accoants of the 
important incidents in the lives of DeSoto, Hudson, Miles Stand - 
ish, LaSalle, Eli Whitney, S. F. B. Morse, Thomas A. Edison, J. 
C. Frémont, James Robertson, John Sevier, and all the regulation 
American characters, from Columbus to Grant. There are fine 
portraits of the most of the men, and other interesting illustrations. 

There are evidences that the supplementary ieading drift is to 
be from nature to men. Personality is to play an important part 
in the ethical work of the near future, and this book, practically a 
gl in this direction, has a great mission, which it is sure to 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Boston. 


Geometry FOR Grammar By Ephraim 
Hant, LL.D. 100 pp. Boards. Teachers’ price, 25 cents. 
Superintendent Hunt of Winchester, Mass., was one of the first 

to adopt the recent idea of enriching the grammar schools by the 
introduction of geometry and other subjects. He has a superior 
mind, has a brilliant record as a mathematician, and bas had 
wide experience as head master of the Girls’ high school, Boston, 
and superintendent of achools in Newton, Portland, etc. In this 
book he has utilized both experience and scholarship. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


Art ror Amerios. By William Ordway Partridge. 

Cloth. 192 pp. Price, $1.00, 

These chapters are in part reprints from the New England Mag- 
azine and the Arena, where they were welcomed by editors and 
subscribers. Mr. Partridge has convictions and a purpose; believes 
he has a mission to help all the best forces that are at work to im- 
prove the art idea in America; thinks we should have a great na- 
tional art idea, and that it must be patriotic. He is enthusias: ically 
American, and while he would learn from other nations, he thinks 
America is threatened, both in art aod manhood, from overmuch 
of foreign travel. His respect for the professional American artiste 
who live in Paris and Rome is not great. He regards their work as 
of the milk-and-water order, a hybrid product, unworthy of men, 
not to say of artiete. He thinks American art must fruit from the 
public school ; that it must come from the multitude, and not from 
the few epicures; from an educated people, and not from trained 
artists. The friends of the American schools will be specislly in- 
terested in his vigorous treatment of the subject. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO., Boston. 


Tue Peart or Inpra. By Maturin M. Ballou. 335 
pp. Price, $1.50. 

Happy the child who has the privilege of enjoying this book of 
travel and description from the pen of Mr. Ballou, one of the best 
conversationalists in America, a man who writes as though he was 
talking with you face to face. : 

This description of Iodia is an ideal picture of the country, pre- 
senting in an entertaining way a description of the land as it is, 
giving its geography, history, aud sociological features 80 that the 
child will appreciate the characteristics, dealing especially with all 
such features of the floral and animal life as will attract the atten- 
tion of an American. Mr. Ballou has been a brilliant newapaper 
man and a magazinist, as well as an extended traveler and a suc- 
cessful author, all of which contribute to the instruction and enter- 
tainment of this book. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, New York. 


A Manvat or Hyareng. By Mary Taylor Bissell, 

M.D. 338 pp. Cloth. 

This book is what its name indicates; it deserves the name man- 
ual, as many so-called books do not, and it confines itself to those 
phases of physiology which have an especial hygienic value. 
large part of the space is devoted to the treatment of externals and 
their relations to physical life. Twenty-seven pages treat of the 
air, and it is a masterly treatment; one chapter is devoted to cli- 
mate, twenty pages relate to the inflaence of soil upon health, 
thirty treat of water. The most valuable chapter of the book con- 
tains forty pages upon foods. Sanitation is treated at great length, 
sixty pages being devoted thereto. Nearly 100 pages may be said 
tu have a direct school application, indeed, the entire book can be 
used in the school better than anywhere else. The illustrations 
and charts are an especial feature of the book, and they are wholly 
out of the ordinary line. 


W. B. Crrve, New York. 


Manvat or Eraics. For students. By John 8S. Mac- 
kenzie. Cloth. 355 pp. Price, $1.50. 

The University Correspondence College has made a remarkable 
begianing in England, and comes to America with all the prestige 
of success that ushered in the university extension movement. The 
first year it enrolled 702 students. Its strength lies largely in the 
fact that it does genuine, thorough work, and requires rigorous 
eollege examinations of all who take the correspondence course. 
Fe books are not popularized, but are merely adapted to self 

elp. 

This manual of ethics is one of the most scholarly, comprehen- 
sive, vigorous books yet issued on this subject. The text is ad- 
mirably clear and concise, the footnotes are abundant, the appen- 
dix is exhaustive. It is a text-book, hand-book, and manual 
all in one. 

AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND SOCIAL 

SCIENCE, PHILADELPHIA. - 


CoNsTITUTION @F THE Kina@pom OF PrussiA. Trans- 
lated and edited by James Harvey Robinson. 54 pp. 

The series of constitutions of foreign governments, which is being 
issued by the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
now includes translations of the constitutions of Mexico, Colombia, 
France, and Prussia, while Italy is promised soon, with others to 
follow. Professor Robinson’s edition of the Prussian constitution 
is one of the best of the series, having an introduction «f twenty- 
five pages and ample foot-notes, which should greatly facilitate the 
work of any one interested in studying the form of government of 
the leading German state. 


A. FLANAGAN, CuHIcAgo. 


THEORY AND Practice OF Traouina. By David P. 

Page. 

Page’s ‘‘ Theory and Practice; or, Old Motives and Methods of 
Good School-keeping ’’ was one of the first, and will long remain 
one of the best, American educational classics, for the purpores of 
the practicing, thinking teacher. Every new edition which places 
this volume more easily within the reach of teachers is an addition 
to our pedagogical literature. 


PxysicaL Manuva. By H. N. Chute. 
212 pp. Cloth; price, 80 cents. 
The “* Science Text-book :series,’’ of which this forms a part, has 


proved itself scientific, modern, and vsuable. While there is nothing 
revolutionary in its methods or appliances, there is much that is 
new in both. This book is sure to attract the attention of teach- 
ers of physics, both by the way in which its matter is typographically 
presented and the helpfal suggestions in which it abounds. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Tue New Timorny. By William M. Baker. Harper's 
& Quarterly, No. 5. Paper, 344 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

‘*The New Timothy” is an admirable lazy-day book. Supple- 
mented by an open fire, an easy chair, in a quiet nook, it cannot fail 
to bring the desired nap or the not less restful day dream. The story 
has sufficient plot to attract the fancy at intervals, but not enough 
to hold it perforce. So the simple tale becomes a part of the 
dreamy influence that harmonizes all surroundings into a mood of rest. 


Ir was just about a year ago that Macmillan & Co. 
publiched Mr. William Winter’s Life and Art of Edwin Booth,” 
and this fall they have in store for us the “ Life and Art of Joseph 
Jefferson.”’ It is doubtfal whether any other actor has so won his 
way into the heart of the American public as Mr. Jefferson, and 
the little book written by Mr. Winter, one of his warmest personal 
friends, is sure of a hearty welcome. It contains a vivid picture, 
not alone of Mr. Jeffarson himself, but also of the famous family 
of actors to which he belongs. 


C. W. Barpgren, Syracuse, issues a neat pamphlet 
from the pen of Franklin H. Briggs upon “ Boys as They Are 
Made, and How to Remake Them.’’ It is a good presentation of 
what the schools should do for boys. 


A NEw and cheaper editon of Otte’s Scandinavian His- 
tory has jast been published by Macmillan & Co. It is fully 
illustrated by maps. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


NAPOLEON: LOVER AND HusBAND. By Frederic Masson. Trans- 
lated from the French. Price, $2.00. New York: The Merriam Co. 

A GUIDE To FIND THE NAMES OF ALU WILD-GROWING TREES 
AND SHRUBS OF NEW ENGLAND BY THEIR LEAVES. Endicott, 
Mass.: E. Knobel. 

IRVING’s TALES OF A TRAVELLER. Edited by William Lyon 
Phelps. Price. $100. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Srk RoBERT's FORTUNE. By Mrs Oliphant. Price, $1.50——BIBLE 
STORIES FOR You~nG PEOPLE. Price, $1.00.—THE Boy TRAVEL- 
LERS IN THE LEVANT. By Thomas W. Knox. Price, $3.00.— 
WEALTH AGAINST COMMONWEALTH. By Henry Demarest Lloyd. 
Price. $7.50. New York: Harper Brothers. 

FREYTAG’s DoKTOR LUTHER. Edited by Frank P. Goodrich. 
Price. 70 cents ——FABLES AND RHYMES FOR BEGINNERS. By John 
G. and Thomas E. Thompson. Price. 30 cents. Boston: Ginn & Uo. 

ALGEBRA SELF-TAUGHT. By W..P. Higgs. Price, 60 cents. New 
York: Spon & Chamberlain. 

IsAAO PITMAN’s COMPLETE PHONOGRAPHIC INSTRUCTOR. By 
Isaac Pitman. Price. $150. New York: Isaac Pitman Sons. 

OuR JOURNEY AROUND THE WORLD. By Rev. F. E. Clark and 
Harriet KE. Clark. Wartford, Ct.: A. D. Worthington. 

SECOND BOOK IN PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE By J. H. Kellogg, 
M.D. Price, 80 cents. New York: American Book Co. 

A LABORATORY MANUAL OF ELEMENTARY BIOLOGY. By Eman- 
uel R. Boyer, A.B. Price, 80 cents. Boston: D.C, Heath & Co. 

THE WoMAN’s Book. (2vols ) Price, $750.—THE WAGNER 
Story Book. By William Henry Frost.—PoOM%NA’s TRAVELS, 
i Frank R. Stockton. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

ENEL°PE PRIG. AND OTHER STORIES. By A. G. Plympton. 
Price, $1.00 ——VOYAGE OF THE LIBERDADE. By Captaio Joshua 
Slocum. Price, $1.00.——NoT QUITE EIGHTEEN. By Susan Cool- 
idge. Price. $1.25. HKoston: Roberts Brothers. 

In LOVE witH Love. By James H. West. Price, 50 cents. —*‘As 
NATURAL AS LIFE.” By Charles G. Ames. Price, 50 cents. Boston: 
James H West. 

BEACON LIGHTS OF PATRIOTISM. By Henry B. Carrington. Price 
for introduction, 72 cents. Boston: Silver. Burdett, & Co. 

NATURE STORIFS FOR YOUNG READERS— ANIMAL LIFE. By 
Florence Bass. Price, 35 cents. Boston: D. C. Heath & Or. 

CLAY MODELING IN THE SCHOOLROOM. By Ellen Steph ns Hil- 
dreth. Price, 25 cents ——PAPFR AND SCISSORS IN THE SCHOOL- 
ROoM. Bv Emily A. Weaver. Price, 25 cents. Springfield, Mass.: 
Milton Bradley Company. 

Upon CAsrT. Charlotte Dunning. Price, 50 cents.——THE 
SEA WoLvEs. By Max Pemberton. Price, 50 cents. New York: 
it arper & Brothers. 

REPORTS RECEIVED — Santa Rosa, Cal.—-Brooklyn, N. Y¥Y.——~—In- 
spector of Minnesota High Schools ——New Jersey State Normal 
School.— Portland, Ore —— Newnan, Ga.—— Coldwater. Mich.—— 
Santa Ana. Cal.— Portlard. Ore.—— Philadelphia.—— Wilmington, 
Del.—Auburn, Me.—Madison, Wis.——New Jersey.——Houston, 
Texas.— Jersey City, N. J.—— Wllmington, Del.—Decatur, Ill. 

CATALOGUES.— Framingham [ Mass.] State Normal School.——.Johns 
Hopkins University. Vermont Academy.—— Worcester |[Mass.] 
State Norma! Schoo!.—Indiana University.—albany Academy. —— 
New Hampshire State Normal School.—California [Pa.] State Nor- 
mal School.—New Hampshire State Normal School ——Randoiph 
[Vt.1 State Normal Schoo)].—University of Missouri.—State Normal 
School, Los Angeles, Cal.—Cvlorado Normal School. 


WARM WORDS OF PRAISE 


Read what Leading Educators say about 
American Book Company’s New Books 


Butler’s School English, - - $.75 
“T like its style—the patient and painstaking mood by which 
the writer, like the good teacher that he is, makes it impos- 
sible for the pupil not to follow him, or following him, not to 
profit by his instructions. The book seems in extent to be 
adequate to the present purposes of secondary English work; 
it has my hearty Turk, Pro- 
fessor of English, Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y. 


Storer & Lindsay’s Elementary Manual 

of Chemistry, - . - - 1,20 
“I am pleased to express my genuine appreciation of this 
Manual, It is far in advance of the many text-books on Chem- 
istry which have appeared in recent years. I regard it as 
one of the best elementary manuals which I have seen.”— 
W. F. Watson, Professor of Chemistry, Furman U niversity, 
Greenville, S. C. 


White’s School Management, - - - 1,00 


“One of the most useful and practical books that have 
been written on the management of schools.”—Hon. W. T. 
Harris, U. S. Commissioner of Education. 


Arrowsmith & Whicher’s First Latin 
Readings, - - 1.25 


“In bringing out a book of this kind, the publishers are di- 
rectly encouraging a broader and more liberal training for the 
preparatory student, as well as doing something to lighten 
the tasks and relieve the monotony of the teacher.”— Prof. 
H. T. Peck, Columbia College, New York. 


Maxwell’s First Book in English, - - .40 


“TI think it an excellent work. It introduces the study in a 
pleasant and practical manner, which overcomes lack of in- 
terest, that is so much lamented by teachers using certain 
books on the subject.”—J. FRANK ROWLES, Principal of Ma- 
haffey Normal School, Pa. 


Kellogg’s Second Book in Physiology 
and Hygiene, . 80 
‘I do not know of any other book published which covers 
the subject so satisfactorily, and which is so fully up to the 
times in all lines. I shall do what I can to secure its adop 
tion.”—W. W. Prescott, Pres. Battle Creek College, Mich. 


These books, and others, are described in our Bulletin of New Books, which is mailed free on request. Books sent prepaid on receipt 
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Macmillan and Company’s New Books. 


English Language and Literature. 
Just Ready. 
The History of the English Language. By O:iver FARRAR 
Emerson, A. M., Pu. D., Professor of Rhetoric and English Philol- 
ogy in Cornell University. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Chronological Outlines of American Literature. By SELDEN 
L. Wuitcoms. With an introduction by BRANDER Matrnews, Crown 
8vo, $1.25, wet. Uniform with 


Chronological Outlines of English Literature. 
RyLanD. Crown 8vo, $1.40, net. 


An Old and Middle English Reader. With Introduction Notes 
and Glossary. 12mo, Cloth, $200, met. By E. MacLean, 
Professor of the English Language and Literature in the University 
of Minnesota; editor of 


A Chart of English Literature, with References. A Basis 
for Lectures and topical work, and suggestive for courses of private 
reading. Paper, 30 cents, wet. 


The English Religious Drama. 
Wellesley College. $1.50, met. 


A Primer of Historical English Grammar. By Henry Sweer, 
M.A. Clarendon Press Series. 16mo, 60 cents, et. 


The Elements of English Grammar. 


Cloth, 60 cents, 


It is far and away the best of its class hitherto published for boys of thirteen to sixteen years of age, 
and if we mistake not, will soon become a standard text in secondary schools and mark a new epoch in the 
teaching of English grammar. Mr. West’s work reveals the learning of the scholar, and the instinct of 
the teacher. It is interesting without triviality, scientific without pedantry, eclectic without scrappiness, 
and stimulating to thought to adegree unapproached by any other grammar we know.— rdian. 


A Concise Anglo-Saxon Dictionary for the use of Students. By 


By FREDER. 


By KaTHARINE LEE BaTEs, 


By Atrrep S. West. 


= Modern Languages. 


A NEW VOLUIIE IN BUCHHEIIM’S GERMAN CLASSICS. 
GRISELDIS. A Dramatic Poem. By FrirpRicH HALM. Cloth, 90 cents, ef. Edited 
with Biographical and Historical Introductions, Critical Analysis and Notes by C. A. BucH- 
HEIM, Phil. Doc., F.C.P. 


“Dr. Buchheim, by his excellent editions of the German classics, has done far more than any other 
man to forward the study of German in England and America.” — Westminster Review. 


BY THE SAME EDITOR. 


ELEMENTARY GERMAN PROSE COMPOSITION, By Dr. C. A. BucHHEIM. 
16mo, 40 cents, #e¢. A new edition with Vocabulary, of Parts I and II, of 

MATERIALS FOR GERMAN PROSE COMPOSITION. By Dr. C. A. Bucn. 
HEIM, 16mo, $1.00, me¢. Edited by E. S. BuCHHEIM. 

ELEMENTARY GERMAN PROSE COMPOSITION. By E. S. BucHHEIm- 
Editor of “German Poetry for Beginners,” Niebuhr’s ‘‘ Heroen Geschichten,” Chamisso’s 
“ Peter Schlemihl,” etc. 16mo, 60 cents. 


Selected passages from modern English authors for translation into German. With Notes, 
Grammatical Appendix, Tables illustrating the Order of Words in German, and a complete Vocab- 


ulary. 
NEW VOLUIIE IN TMACMILLAN’S FOREIGN SCHOOL CLASSICS. 


COLOMBA. By Prosper MERIMEE. Edited with Introduction and Notes, by EUGENE Fas- 
NACHT. 18mo, 60 cents. 


NEW VOLUMES IN THE PITT PRESS SERIES. 
SCHILLER’S WALLENSTEIN. The “Lager” and “Piccolomini.’’ Edited with Introduc- 
tions and Notes, by KARL HERMANN BREUL, Ph D., editor of Schiller’s “‘ Maria Stuart,” etc. 
16mo, 9o cents, net. 


KLEE’S DIE DEUTSCHEN HELDENSAGEN. Containing the stories of Hagen 
and Hilde, and Gudrun. With Introduction, Notes, and Complete Vocabulary, by H. J. 


WOLSTENHOLME. 16mo, 70 cents. : 
GUIZOT’S DISCOURS SUR L’HISTOIRE DE LA REVOLUTION D’AN- 
GLETERRE. Edited with Introduction and Notes, by H. W. Eve. 16mo, 60 cents. 


MERIMEER’S COLOMBA. Edited with Introduction and Notes, by ARTHUR R. Ropks, 


Joun R. Crark Hatt, M.A., Ph.D. Small 4to. Price, $4.50, mez. 


16mo, 50 cents. 


A NEW HISTORY OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC. 


A History of Rome to the Battle of Actium. By Evetyn Suiriey SHUCKBURGH, author of a Translation of Polybius, editor of “}Cicero’s De Senec- 


tute,” “Select Orations of Lysias,” etc., etc. 


‘¢ Mr. Shuckburgh’s work is a scholarly production, well construct- 
is clear, his grasping of facts accurate, and his work is in every re- ed and well written, and sound in argument and philosophy. It has 


ct, especially in arrangement. adapted for school text-book use the merit of small bulk, and that implies agreat dealin the caseof a 
competent author,—grasp of subjsct, vigor in treatment and an ani- 


“Mr. Shuckburgh’s method of treatment is admirable, his s yle 


as well as for the general reader.’’--Boston Daily Advertiser. 
mated style.’”—New York Times. 


Pages, 800. Price, $1.75, mez. 


‘No one division of history has had such fascination for mankind 
as that of Rome, yet there seems a place prepared for each succeedin 
set of investigations. Mr. Shuckburgh has approached and carri 
out his task in the true attitude of the scholar.”—Philadelphia Even- 


ing Telegraph 


MACMILLAN’S CLASSICAL SERIES. 


“ These books “re presented in admirable type and bound in neat style. and comprise select portions 
of the great Greek and Latin authors, edited by eminent practical teachers, with introductions and notes 
at the end of each volume. The series is designed to supply first-class text-books for the higher schools 
and colleges. The notes are judiciously made, giving the student just such helps as will best furnish him 
with a correct knowledge of the text and a thorough insight into the structure of the language.”—Journal 


of Education. 
CICERO’S PRO MURENA. 


Edited with Introduction, Outline of the Speech, Notes, etc., by J. H. 
FREESE, M.A. 60 cents, 
EURIPIDES’ ALCESTIS. 
Edited with Introduction and Critical Apparatus by MorTIMER LAMSON 
Earve, Ph.D., Barnard College. $1.00, met. 
BOOKS I-VI OF THE AENEID OF VIRGIL. 


Edited with Introduction and Full Explanatory and Critical Notes, by 
T. E. Pacg, M.A., editor of ““The Odes of Horace,” etc. $1.25, met. 


LATEST ISSUES IN 


MACMILLAN’S SCHOOL LIBRARY. 


Of ‘convenient size, bound in cloth, each, 50c., ne. 


LITTLE LUCY’S WONDERFUL GLOBE. 


Supplementary Reading for Classes in Geography. 
By Miss CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, author of ‘The Heir of Redclyffe,”’ ‘Golden Deeds,” etc, 


* In each and all of her varied works, Miss Yonge exhibits the same careful standard of work, the 
same desire for accuracy, the same high level of intention which seeks to make work in all its branches 
helpful and supplementary to the highest truth, and a noteworthy good breeding.” =—The Literary World. 


BIOGRAPHIES. 


By LoRD MACAULAY. 


This convenient volume contains a selection from Macaulay’s biographical essays, including those on 
¥rancis Atterbury, John Bunyan, Oliver Goldsmith, Samuel Johnson, William Pitt, together with a brief 


Life of Lord Macaulay himself. 
THE GOLDEN TREASURY 


Of the Best Songs and Lyrical Poems in the English Largaage. 
SELECTED AND ARRANGED WITH NOTES BY FRANOGIS TURNER PALGRAVE. 


** We have frequently expressed our preference, among all collections of English Lyrical Poetry, for 
The Golden Treasury. It is now, we believe. over thirty vears since it appeared first, and it remains to- 


day not only substantially unchanged. but subtantially also, a unique example of the power of genius to 
put a work by one effort ahead of all its imitacors.’’— The Tadependent. d 


The Principles and Practice of Teaching and Class Management. 


By JOSEPH LANDON, F.G.S., author of “ Schoul Management.” 12mo, Pages 462. $1.60, net. 


Intended to p 


teaching devices, class management, an 

‘One of the most practicable of books for a teacher’s use. Having been connected for nearly a qvar- 
ter of a century with a taints college as lecturer on school management, the author has had long ex- 
perience in the subjects of which he treats. What are the requirements and oon of a good 
teacher, what is meant by teaching, what is meant by a lesson, teaching devices, and detailed plans of les- 
80ns, methods in instruction and in class management. are among the topics treated, and all are so clearly 
Presented that the reader can readily reduce them to daily practice.’”—The Chautauquan. 


FITCH—Lectures on Teaching. Delivered in the University of Cambridge, by 
J.G. Fircn, M.A., Inspector of Schoo!s. With a Preface by THomMas HUNTER, 


Ph.D., of the Normal College, New York. $1.00. , 
Mr. Fitch’s book covers so wide a field, and touches on so many burning questions, 
that we must be content to recommend it as the best existing vade mecum for the teacher. 
He is always sensible, always judicious, never wanting in tact: .. . he brings to his work 
the ripe experience of a well-stored mind, and he possesses in a remarkable degree the art 


resent the broader outlines and essential characteristics of the teacher’s work; more especially the theory of oral teaching, the preparation of lessons, the use of 
d the various methods of carrying on instruction in those branches of knowledge which are commonly taught in schools. 


** A useful book, well thought out, solid and methodical from cover to cover. The author adheres to 
the tradition in inciuding “principles” as well as ‘‘ practice,” but, as he frankly tells us, the book treats 
the subject ** on the art side rather than on the scientific side.’’ sothat it may be of as thoroughly practi- 
eal and useful a character as possible, Still the underlying science has been carefully keptin mind. The 
art of the experienced teacher—and of the experienced teacher of teachers—is apparent in the minuteness 
of the discussion, and in the detail with which the analysis is carried out.”—The Dial. 


THRING—Theory and Practice of Teaching. By the Rev. Epwarp Turine, 


M.A. 16mo. $1.00. 

We hope we have said enough to induce teachers in America to read Mr. Thring’s 
book. They will find it a mine in which they will never dig without some substantial return, 
either in high inspiration or sound practical advice. Many of the hints and illustrations 
given are of the greatest value for the ordinary routine work of the class-room. Still more 
helpful will the book be found in the weapons which it furnishes to the schoolmaster where- 


with to guard against his greatest danger, slavery to routine.—Vation. 


of exposition—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Teachers are invited to apply for our 


MACMILLAN & CO., Publishers, 66 Fifth Ave. New York 


new catalogue and classified lists of text-books, mailed to any address on application without charge. 
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NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION OF HIGH 
AND CLASSICAL SCHOOLS. 


The New England Association of High and Classical Schools 
eonvened at the Latin school, Boston, October 12. This is one of 
the important educational meetings of New England, the as- 
sociation representing the most devoted and most progressive educa- 
tional workers in New England. 

Mr. Ray Greene Haling, master of the English high school, Cam- 
bridge, read the firet paper of the morning session. His subject 
was ‘‘ How May Closer Articulation between the Secondary Schools 
and the High School be Secured ?’’ 

Mr. Hauling thought the first essential was a broader and more 
diversified range of preparation. The high school courses in many 
places are indeed planned to encompass such a range, but the 
schools themselves are not often so successful in realising the de- 
sired attainment as the more lim ited Latin schools, The desired 
articulation between the colleges and the high schools demands the 
completion of a good four years’ preparatory course of stady in the 
secondary schools, and courses in the colleges which are adapted to 
receive pupils by such a course. The advantage of such articula- 


tion would be mutual. To make the preparatory courses equal to 
sach requirement demands more substantial courses; more teach- 
ers, in particular, more individual teachers ; deeper insight into the 
theory of education, with earnest, appreciative study of the present 
trend of education ; better libraries and laboratories. 
The higher institutions, on their part, must needs modify their 
requirements of admission to meet the advance in the various 
ents of the secondary schools ; for essentially closer articula- 
tion should give scope in both classes of institutions for broad and 
free development. Scientific and professional schools should not 
admit on a lower standard of scholarship than the colleges demand. 
The question of the requirement of admission is an important one, 
and admits of three solutions: either by examination, diploma, or 
certificate of preparation. The speaker was in favor of admission 


phraim Emer- 
dence of 
action d be a 
degree of secondary teaching entirely ind dent from college con- 
siderations, so that men could go into it and devote themselves to it, 
as any other professions, for suitable rewards. If the secondary 
phe 8 had a standard sufficiently high, the question would solve 
iteelf. The college should abide by the resalt. 

President Francis Walker of Technology, speaking for the scien- 
tifie and technical schools, gave his hearty assent to the fundamental 

ciples of Mr. Haling’s paper. But the scientific schools, said 

owing to their work, require a certain amount of mathematical 
profisiency. In other respects, however, he could see no reason 
why, after completing the committee’s courses, admission should 
net be given to corresponding grades in the technical schools. 

President Eliot of Harvard said he accepted the report of the 
committee of ten. The popular idea that the high school prepares 
for life, and the secondary schools prepare for college, is falacious. 
The college, the scientific institutes, the secondary schools, all pre- 
pare the student for life. The scientific schools have not demanded 
so high a standard of preparation as the colleges. This standard 
the committee of ten asks to have raised to that of the college re- 
quirements. aod for this purpose it has prepared for programmes 
of equal fiiculty. 

Mr. Tetlow then called President Seelye to the chair and offered 
the following resolutions :— 

Resolved, that the interests of education would be promoted bya 
eloser articulation between the secondary schools and the higher 
stitutions of New England. 

Resol that as an effective means of securing such closer artieu- 
lation, the satisfactory completion of any one of the four years’ cours+s 
of study embodied in the programmes of the report of the committee of 
ten should be accepted as an adequate preparation for corresponding 
eourses in colleges and scientific schools. 

Resolved, that the authorities of colleges and scientific schools re 

resented in this asscciation be. and they are hereby, requested 
e such action as will give effect to these recommendations. 

Reso'ved, that the secretary be requested to send a cop 
resolutions to the president and faculty of every college and scientific 
school represented in this association, and that the committee of con- 
ference be requested to bring them to the attention of the commission 
of colleges in New England, and to request that body to take appro- 
priate action thereon. 


At the evening session President William D. Hyde of Bowdoin 


of these | the 


College discussed ‘‘Educational Values as Assessed by the Commit- 
tee of Ten.” 

Saturday morning was devoted to tho business of the meeting, 
followed by 2 discussion upon the topic, ‘Shall the Recommends- 
tions of the Philadelphia Conference on Admission Requirements in 
English be Adopted by this Association ? ’’ 


NORFOLK COUNTY TEACHERS. 


The Norfolk County Teachers’ Association convened at 10 
o’clock, October 18, in the hall of the Young Men’s Christian 
Union, Boston. Presideat Thompson was in the chair, and first ip 
order was the reading and acceptance of the reports of the secretary 
and the treasurer. Supervisor George H. Martin of Boston 

the exercises with an address, ‘‘ Burdens versus Opporta- 
nities.” Mr. Martin showed that, while his purpose was to present 
the new educational demands in the light of opportunities, he was 
not unmindfal of the perplexity arising from the demands made by 
the introduction of nature study, drawing, literature, and history 
even, into the primary grades. These subjects are manifold in 
content, and the method of presenting is pew, and when in the ad- 
vanced grades were added the subjects considered necessary for the 
enrichment of the grammar school course, they might seem burdens. 
Their inflaence in reality would be found to be broadening and en- 
riching. The new psychology, which is claiming the earth. and 
forcing from us a hearing, o' carefully, records exactly, and 
tries to reason logically. This requires much readjusting that can- 
not fail to be broadening and enriching to the teacher himself. 
The new lines of thought, reaching out into new and broader fields 
of knowledge, imbue the teacher’s own life with a new inspiration. 
Such results cannot fail to react upon and awaken in the child cor- 

ding enthusiaazm. Every study contains its spcial oppor- 
tunity for thus broadening the child’s life. One, at least, of these 
new studies may furnish at least one opportanity for service. 

Mr. Martin then discussed the results that would be afforded 
by the new philosophy to determine the child’s mental capacity. 
The service thus rendered is almost invaluable, for defective physi- 
conditions are much more common than is supposed, fre quently 

so slight a degree as almost to be unrecognized, yet af- 
child’s ability. It should be the teacher’s aim to know 
of pupil, and endeavor to broaden and strengthen 
teacher should devote himself to his chosen vo- 


i 


The principle of 
apperception is not, like its name, new to the theories of education. 
very new idea must attach itself to some old one. The new 


eld to possess mush virtue as means of mental disci- 
pline. The aim of the new studies must be to furnish, not disci- 
pline in general, but each study a discipline of its own. The 
discipline of the new studies lice in multiplying the child’s possibil- 
ities and powers. From this discipline three-fold results will be 
realized : on the moral side, the learning side, and the discipline, or 
culture, side, Nature — will disclose unrevealed possibilities in 
the child — latent powers of observation, keenness of interest, and 
enthusiasm of endeavor. 
Mr. Martin was followed by Miss King, recently returned from 
Argentine Republic. The subject of Mise King’s brief address was 
character building that shouid result from the introduction of 
the new studies, The interest awakened in the studies should be to 
this end, and the disciplinary advantage of the studies should de- 
termine, and not be determined by, this interest. Children charac- 
teristically lack interest, ly persistent, animating inter- 


advantage to them in their later life. To this, point their facu| 
and not their interest. It is the teacher’s part, as well a, _ 
parent’s, to note the direction of these indications, and to hea 
the pupils upon these lines, having ever in view their future as wel} 
as their present. 

The same subject, the position of science in the elementary 
schools, was presented from its practical side under the topic 
Brookline Work.’ Mr. D. 8. Sanford, principal of the high 
reading the recommendation of the report of the committee of ten 
applying to hie topic. According to that report, the science work 
in the elementary schools should be intensive and extensive. \- 
though these lines of work seem to be incompatible, Mr. Sanford 
believed their codrdination could be attained. us far, however, 
the science work was largely experimental, and its resulta could 
not determine a criterion as yet. For the lower grades, the opivion 
of the speaker gave the preference to extensive presentation of the 
aubject. He believed the mistake made in the introduction 
of science work into the elementary schools was the attempt to 
make it all laboratory work. The danger from such tensive pres- 
entation was to place the emphasis on results, to concentrate the 
power upon memorizing facts, instead of leading the child to obser. 
vation — to teach diversity, where the thought should be of unity. 
The science work should be qualitative rather than quantitative, 
and designedly so. This has been the aim in the Brookline schools, 
and results appear in an increased interest in the pupils and teach- 
ers, in gain in the spirit of the work, and in liberalizing the course 
of study. The pupil’s immediate environment should be the centre 
of interest in every study. The science work in Brookline is 
begun in a general attempt to lead the pupils to interpret their im- 
mediate physical environment. The teachers are growing in their 
interest in the work, and the pupils show marked improvement in 
language work, and in power of expression. The most unique 
feature of the work in Brookline is the very general co-operation 
of the teachers, from the kindergarten to the high school. Such 
co-operation is necessary to give the right comprehension of the 
trend of the work, and to establish a definite aim, and also to pro 
mote the work according to the best methods. 

Miss Mary E. Kingsbury of the J. E'iot Cabot school followed with 
@ paper, g what was done in science in the primary schools 
in Brookline, and Miss Mary McSkimmon, principal of the Pierce 
grammar echool, outlined the work in the grammar schools. 

The afternoon session business, following which 

enry T. Bailey spoke upon Ilius- 


will always express the idea of life, primarily. In the plant this 
will be shown in the order of its manifestation first, and secondly 
in its form. In other departroents of nature steady, the aim is to 
secure, first, the idea of general form ; secondly, the idea of charac- 
teristic detail. The teacher’s work is to encourage expression 
by sketching, and to direct it, first, in the plants in the nataral 
order, that of growth; secondly, in the relation of parte to the 
whole. The logical order will solve every problem of the relation, 
which the natural order will not. The pupil will soon learn to 
decide for himself which order he will follow. Finally, the finishing 
should be carefully directed, making, thus, illustrative sketching » 
true culture study. 

The closing address was given by Professor Adler, lecturer for 
the Society of Ethical Culture, New York. Professor Adler main- 
tained that a large proportion of the failures resulted from incom- 
petency. Not enough attention was given to fitting the pupil for 
that place in life which he hae the ability to fill. The aim and end 
of education should be to bring up a boy or a girl to fill that par- 
ticular position in the social economy to which he is by nature par 
ticularly adapted. The important question of aim, the ideal of 
social service should rule the school, and each pupil should be 
encouraged to that end, according to his particular ability. No 
man cen serve mankind efficiently except in that perticaler way 
for which he is fitted by nature. His aim must be definite and 
assured. The inner life must be organized and dominated by one 
sovereign ideal. The child must be trained to fulfil his vocation; 
this alone will insure his highest welfare and happiness. 

President—D. G. Thompson of Hyde Park; Vice Presidents —©. F. 
Merrick of Quincy, D. F. Howard cf Dedham D.8 Farnh: mot Prook- 


line; Councillors—Kate L. Brown of Milton, F. W. Brett of Braintree, 
F. B. Poliard of Qaincy, Albert Kingsbory of Weymouth. Mary Mc- 


particular 
est, in many things whose knowledge will be of supreme 7r 


Skimmon of Brovkline ; Se get ee May Howard of Hyde Park; 
easurer—Joseph Belcher of Randolph. 


HOW TO INCREASE YOUR SALARY. 


Any lady teacher, with little effort, can increase 
her salary from $50 to $100 per year. “ow? 
By sending us a full account of all vacancies which 
come to her knowledge. This information is of 
value to us and to the teachers registered with us, 
therefore we will pay for it. Upon receipt of re- 


report proves correct (it being the first report to 
reach us) and if we fill the vacancy, we 

you $5. You can easily report 40 
during the season, and we can fill from 10 
them, making an increase to your 
$50 to $100. We will also give you credit for $1, 


made especially to lady teachers, as they above all 
others most need additions to their incomes. It is 
not open to any superintendent who will consider it 
a bribe. We use our knowledge of coming vacan- 
cies for the good of the teachers, and to make 
money. If any lady teacher desires to do the 
same in a small way and will send us notices early, 


it benefits us and many fellow teachers who will 4 Park Street, 


of the house in Cambridge in which Dr. 
Extra No. H.) Paper, 30 cents, net; cloth, 40 cents, net. 


FAVORITE POEMS anpD MY HUNT AFTER THE CAPTAIN. (Modern Classics, 
Cloth, 40 cents, net. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE BREAKFAST-TABLE SERIES, and Pages from an Old Volume 
of Life. (Modern Classics, Vol. 33.) Cloth, 40 cents, net. 


PORTRAITS: 3 steel engravings and 1 etching, taken at different periods of Dr. Holmes’s life. 
ch 25 cents. The same on India paper, 75 cents. 
Atlantio life-size Portrait, $1.00. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, AND COMPANY, 
28 Lakeside Bldg., Chicago. 


Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes 


Born August 29, 1809. Died October 7, 1894. 


FOR SCHOOL USE. 


GRANDMOTHER’S STORY OF BUNKER HILL BATTLE, AND OTHER POEMS. 
(Riverside Literature Series, No. 6.) Paper, 15 cents, net. 


MY HUNT AFTER THE CAPTAIN, AND OTHER PAPERS. 
ries, No. 31.) Paper, 15 cents, net. 


HOLMES LEAFLETS. Poems and Prose ee for Reading and Recitation. 


olmes was born. 


Boston. 11 East 17th Street, New York. 


(Riverside Literature Se- 


(Riverside Literature Series, 


NEWSPAPER REPORTERS WANTED. 


We are informed that the Modern press s#0- 
ciation wants one or two newspaper correspond- 
ents in this county. The work is light and can be 
performed by either lady or gentleman. Previous 
experience is not necessary, and some of our yours 
men and women, and even old men, would do we! 
to secure such a position, as we understand it takes 
only about one-fourth of your time, For further 
particulars address Modern Prees Association, 
Chicago, Ill. 


$25 REWARD! 


” 
The publishers of the popular ** Tabasco March 
hereby offer the above amount for the satisfactory 
setting of this March for school purposes. preferert ‘1 
being given to words of a natioval character. 
words must reach them before December Ist, 1 
THE B. F. WOOD MU®I0 CO. 
it 110 Boylston St., Boston. 


With a picture 


Vol. 30.) 


fhore 1s onty one SE Capacity 


thus be enabled to find *‘ just the right " 
Address j Fight position, 


Co-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
6084 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago. 


19] 2K 


Send for Catalogue. 


G. W. 


Oak Mall, Boston, Mass. 


35 at 


An Educational Monthly called 


For Supplementary Reading and Teachers’ Use, 


\Instructive stories, short poems, sketches of great men, customs of different 
countries, illustrated. Special rates by the hundred or less. 


sfat orteacher, for trial, free. One copy, per year, 
THE YOUNG IDEA, 22 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 


Eight copies of one 


Wanted— Teachers : 


keeping; 3 Assistants; 8 Primary; 
Freoch and German; 1 Governess. 


Address with stamp, BUREAU, 
BROWNSVILLE, TEN®- 


CENT& 
A WIDOW (lady of xood tamily, resident of 

Frankfort on-the-Main. Germany), haviog 
for 15 years in Paris, wants to take two or three ~ 
tlemen voarders, Freach and German 
—lessons in both languages if desired. Rest 
T., Mosse, 


| 
| | 
| 
| 
upon certificate. 
trative Sketching in Nature Study.”’ 
Mr. Bailey said that if determined, we shall see good results 
the pupil in observation exp Dailey 
with the earnest, serious intent to make the child’s coneeptions dhe pil along 
: new — = — advantages, far exceeding those of _ lines. He then emphasized, with blackboard illustrations, the 
old subjects. Nature study in particular affords opportunities for | difference between true _and_ false lustrations. True illustration 
the broadening of the child’s experience. No brasch of nature 
study can be undertaken without exerting ite own inflaence on the 
teacher’s mind. Broadening his own field of knowledge will not only 
aid on the subjective side. His interest will enter into the child’s 
own life in turn. With the aim to promote this interest in the 
child the opportunities are almost unlimited. His personal interest 
in the child himself will be the most effectual means, however. 
The most successful teacher is he who can bring about the most in- 
studies multiply the child’s experiences and people his mind with a 
: . whole world of new ideas. Upon this fact is established the prin- 
ciple of correlation. The old studies and methods may be co-ordi- 
- pated upon this principle with the new studies. The cold studies 
| 
= 
| 
we wil write the authoring | 
pt mission to recommend teachers. The fact of your 
ee tow a mem ip in our association, for the 
| | 
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RELIEF MAPS 


Full set of 10 sent 


Ph. 


United States—North America—South Amer- 
ica—Hurope, Asia, Africa—N. H. States—Middle 
Atlantic—South Atlantic— Hast Central. 

this ad. and 50 in_htaGus-e W. B. HARISON, 59 Fifth Ave., N. Y, 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 
October 23: Northwest Middlesex County Teach- 
ers’ Association, Universalist charch, South 
Acton, Mase. 


October 25-27: Rhode Island Institute of In-| dren 


straction, Providence. 

October 26: Worcester County Teachers’ Associa- 
tio., Gardner, Mass. 

October 26-27: New Hampshire State Teachers’ 
Association, Manchester. 

October 26, 27: Northern Illinois State Teachers’ 
Associati 


on, Aurora. 
October 26: Eeaex County Teachers’ Asso iation, 
Lawrence, Mass. 
October 26: Plymouth County Teachers’ Associ- 
atiov, Brockton, Mass. 


November 6: Middlesex County Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, mar section, Cambridge; primary 
section, Union equare, Somerville; afternoon 


session, 
November 8-10: Northeastern Iowa Association, 


Waterloo. 
November 8-10: Indiana Association of City and 
Town School Superintendents, Indianapolis. 
November 9: New England Association of School 
Superintendents, Boston. 
November 16: Berkshire County Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Pittefield. 
November 29-30: Central Kansas Teachers’ As- 


sociation, Marion. 

December 7-8: Southeastern Iowa Association, 

Fairfield. 

December 26-29: Iowa State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Des Moines. 

December 26-28: Idaho State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, Moscow. 

December 26-28: Oregon State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Portland. 

December 26-28: Minnesota State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, St. Paul. 

ARKANSAS, 
State Editor, J.8. HALLOWAY, Fort Smith. 

State Superiotendent Shinn, whose two terms 
have done so much for the educational interests of 
the state, is out with half a dvzen new lectures, 
which he purposes delivering in the South this 
winter. They are, for the most part, of the pop- 
ular order, and no doubt will be well received by 
the general public. He is engaged at present on 
a popular history of Rassia, which the czar has 
commissioned him to write. His venture as a his- 
torical writer is a wise one, as the merits of his 
‘* United States History ’’ fully attest. 

Superintendent-elect Jordan will assume the 
duties of the office with the opening of the new 
year. His friends all predict a successful admin- 
istration. It is to be hoped that he msy carry 
enough isflaence with the legislature to secure the 
establishment of a distinctively normal school. 

Ur. Bachapan, president of the university, 
grows in popularity as his acquaintance extends. 
His policy of codperation with, and encouragement 
of, the secondary schools of the state meets with 
general favor among public school men. The one 
specially needfal thing now is a change of terms to 
correspond with the sessions of the colleges, acade- 
mies, and high schools throughout the state. The 
school is in the mest prosperous condition it has 
been in for a number of years, and the prospects 
indicate a growing popularity of the school in all 
sections of the state. 


Principal Louis Rhoton, formerly of the Fort PY, 


Steele school, Little Rock, is promoted to the 
principalsbip of the high echool, and the teaching 
force augmented by the addition of A. OC. You- 
mans, recently of Jobns Hopkins. S-veral 
changes in ward principalship were made there 
this year. 

CALIFORNIA. 

The Los Angeles normal school opens with more 
than 400 normal students, and 425 in the training 
department. The new building is a great success. 
The ssembly-room is one of the finest school halls in 
America—they think it is literally the fioest. The 
laboratories are as good as architect and principal 
knew how to plan. The facuity is strengthened 
by the addition of Dr. James H. Shaltz Miss 
Agnes Coany, Miss Mary A. Lathrop, and Dr. F. 
B. Deesslar — all eminently qualified for their 
departments, The New York State Normal 

ollege honored itself this summer by making 
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DEAFNESS CANNOT BE CURED 

by local applications, as they cannot reach the dis- 
eased portion of the ear. There is only one way to 
cure Deafness, and that is by constitutional reme- 
dies. Deafness is caused by an in flemed condition of 
the mucous lining of the Eustachian Tube. When 
this tube is ixflemed you have a rumbling sound, 
or imperfect hearing, and when it is entirely closed 
Deafness is the result, and unless the inflammation 
can be taken out and this tube restored to its nor- 
mal condition, hearing will be destroyed forever ; 
nine cases out of ten are caused by catarrh, which 

nothing but an inflamed condition of the mucous 
surfaces. We will give One Hundred Dollars for 
any case of Deafness (caused by catarrh) that can- 
not be cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. Send for 


Principal Edward T. Pierce doctor of pedagogy. 
Sacramento has a city physician that is out of 
the ordinary He makes an official visit to all the 
‘ound one room too many -five— 
and insists that the number ph be a He 
conelades his report thus: ‘‘ There are 3,227 chil- 
in attendance at the public schools in this city ; 
a large portion of the time of this large number of 
young and growing children is spent in and about 
the school buildings, at an age also when the pro- 
cesses of development are going on most rapidly, 
when little things are apt to turn a child from the 
pathway of health to that of (if not disease) imma- 
ture development, at least. ow important, then, 
that all things tending to make up their environ- 
ment should be kept in as near a perfect condition 
as possible. Pure air, pure water, good ventila- 
tion, not too long bours of consecutive study, are 
important adjuncts to healthfulness that we all 
recognize. 


ILLINOIS. 


Association, at Aurora, Friday and Saturday, Oc- 
tober 26-27 : — 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 26, DEPARTMENT MEETINGS. 
County Superintendents: Marvin Quackenbush 

Dundee, chairman. Subjects: Kevised State 

Course— How Closely Can It Be Followed?” by 0. J 

Kionie, Rockford; Round Table Discussion; ‘‘Cen- 

tral and Final Examinations — Their 

by L. M. Gr ss, Sycamore; ‘‘ Objections,” by rb. 
organ. Wheaton; Round Table Discussion. 
City Superintendents and Princi ; 


Classes on the basis of scholarship?” by H. F. Derr, 
Elgin; “Shall teachers in all grades above the first 


re 

views of the work in all the grades below?” by Ww. 
H. Camobell, Joliet. 7 

h School: W. A. Fdwards, Rockford, chairman. 
Subjects: “Scope of Civics Teaching in the High 
School.” ‘How Much Shall We Teach?” “Shall 
We Teach Political teonomy?” - 
Eighth and Seventh Grades: Lucius T. Gould, 
Oak Park, chairman. Subjects: ** Geometry or Al- 
ebra in the Eighth Grade.” “Shall Latin be 
— stad the High School, and, if so, What 
isplace 
Sixth and Fifth Grades: Miss Nettie C. Myers, 
Austin, chairman. Subjects: “ Literature and Sing- 
ing in Geography — What to Use, and Howto Use 
it”; Number in Geography Relation Between 
History and Geography ”; “Commercial Geogra- 


Fourth and Third Grades: Miss Edith Marvin, 
Freeport, chairman. Subjects: “ Best Books for 
Supplementary Reading, aad Howto Use Them.” 
* Biographies. Whose? To What Extent? Main 
Purpose?” ‘Stories. What? How U -ed?” 

Second and First Grades: Anne Durr, Sterling, 
chairman. Subjects: **The Ubild’s Means of Ex- 
pression” * Nature Stu posing Winter Term.” 

Boards of Education: W. 8. Mack, East side, 
chaliman. subjects: ** The Appointment and Dis- 
missal of Teachers”; ‘‘ The Training of Teachers ”’; 
** The Board’s Obligation to the Pupil”; ‘* The Se- 
lection of Text-books’’; * The Relation of a Board 
to its Superintendent”; “School Visitation”; * The 
Relation of the Buard to the ae 

(These topics, or others, as suggested by the mem- 
bers of this section, may be discussed. 

Child Study Section: Professor W. O. Krohn, Uni- 
versity of iuinois, chairman. ‘ The Child-Study 
Movement,” by W. O. Kiobn; *“‘ Growth in Relation 
to Training,” by Dr. H. H. Donaldson, Chicago Uni- 
versity; Address, by Dr. Holmes, Chicago. 
Meetings: Discussion of Colonel Parker’s 

‘sper.’ 

riday Evening: “General Exercises and Lect- 
ure” ; » The Relation of surface Geology to Geogra- 
phy,’ by Professor R. D. Salisbury, Chicago Univer- 
sity. 
SaTURDAY. Subject: ‘‘ Geography in its Relation 
to History and Literature” ; ‘Field Work in Geogra- 
by’; * Ap Outline Course of Instruction in Geog- 
rapby for Eight Grades; with discussions of papers 
presented.” 


INDIANA. 
State Editor, ROBERT J. ALEY, Bloomington. 
Professor G. L. Gottachalk of the Chicago lyric 
school succeeds Professor R. A. Heritage as mu- 
sical director in the Northern Indiana normal 


school. 

The state normal school opened September 18 
wi.b a very large attendance. Seventy-five more 
studente appeared on opening day than on the cor- 
responding day year ago. The indications are 
that the attendance will be twenty-five per cent. 
larger this year than last. 

Some years ago the Universalists opened in Lo- 
gansport Smithson College. This was intended by 
them to be a national university. It soon failed 
because of lack of support. The property has 
lain idle for a number of years. Professor Michaels 
of Boston hae just purchased it, and will open a 
large business college. 

Professor William Banta, for the past twenty- 
three years superintendent of the Valparaiso 
echools, ——— He is succeeded by Charles 
Wood of New y: 

Masie occupies a prominent place in the Indi- 
avapolis schools. Tae selection of Mrs. Perle 
Wilkinson as superintendent of masic insures that 
it will receive proper attention, Mrs. Wilkinson 
has lived in London for the past six years. She 
has been chorus mistress of the Lyric theatre. 
She is known to be a most excellent teacher of 
music, 

Indianapolis has eight free kindergartens. Last 
year there = a total enrollment in these schools 
of 4,243 pupils. 

The Indianspolis Academy for boys opened 


Programme of the Northern Illinois Teachers’ | °°”, 


The school maintains a full four years’ course, 
and does high grade scedemio work. 


pumber of students than ever before in 
With the addition of three new teachers to the fac- 
ulty, the work is still larger than it ought to be. 
State University bas more students the 
first month than it numbered daring the entire 
year of 1898—1894. The close of the present 
term will undoubtedly see 1.200 students at that 
institation. The denominational colleges all re- 
port a large attendance in spite of hard times. 


MONTANA. 


The normal school at Cedar Falls has a larger 
its history. 


the Moor of Ven- 


praised by some, censured by others, but ‘ejoyeo 
by all. He is one of the most effective platform 
of the Northwest. 


NEW YORE. 


Miss Emma Bates, the Republican nominee for 
state superintendent of public instruction in North 
Dakota, is a native of taugua county, and a 
gradaate of Alleghany College. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


The present attendance of Phillips Exeter 
Academy is 195. Two foreign countries, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and thirty states are repre- 
ew Yor -two; New twenty- 
seven ; Pennsylvania, sixteen. 
The New Hamphire State Teachers’ Association, 
Friday and Saturday, October 26 and 27, 1894, at 
First Free Baptist ch , Merrimac street, Man- 
chester. Programme :— 

Friday morning. Devotional exercises; music by 
children of Manchester public schools; welcome by 
Hon. Fred Gowing, supertntendent of public instruc- 
tion; ‘‘Herbartianism in Education,” - Le 
Klemm, national bureau of education, Washington, 
D. C.; Discussion. 

._“*Oo-ordination of Studies,” by Super- 
intendent 8. T. Dutton, Brookline, Mass.; * Unifica- 
tion of Primary School Work,” Laura Fisher, Boston 
normal school; ‘* The Use and Abuse of Illustrative 
Drawing,” Henry T. Bailey, aeent of the Massachu- 
setts board of education; ‘ Kindergarten Work in 
Public Schools,” Lucy Wheelock, Chauncy Hall 


school, ton. 

Evening. ‘Sidney Lanier, Artist and Teacher,”’ 
President Merrill E. Gates, Amherst College 

Saturday morning. \“ Professional Training of 
Teachers”: In Normal Schools,” Superintendent 
O. F. Carroll, Worcester, Mass. ; In Col eges,’”’ Pres- 
ident B. L. Whitman, Coiby University ; ‘In Sum- 
mer Schools,’’ Principal Lemuel 8. Hastings, Nashua, 
».H.; “In the Reading of Educational Works,” 
Superintendent Channing Folsom, Dover, N. Hj 
discussion; reports of committes on education an 
legislation; discussion. 

esident William J. Tucker, President Charles 8. 

Murkland, Superintendent Fred Gowing, Dr. ©. O. 
Rounds, Dr. ©. W. Harris, Superiutendent J. O. 
Simpson, Principal J. M. Durrell, Principal Albert 
Somes, Principal Robert A. | Principal G. W. 
Winch, and other New Hamps ire “minute 
wili take part in the Friday and Saturday morning 
discussions. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The Lynn school board accepted the resignations 
of C. H. Atkins, submaster of the classical high 
school ; of W. L. Phinney, principal of the Shep- 
ard grammar school ; and of Miss N. A. Knowlton 


Emulsi 
Emulsion 
of cod-liver oil presents a 
perfect food—palatable, 
easy of assimilation, and 
an appetizer; these are 
everything to those who 
are losing flesh and 
strength. The combina- 
tion of pure cod-liver oil, 
the greatest of all fat pro- 
foods, with Hypo- 
phosphites, provides a re- 
markable agent for Quick 
Flesh Building in all ail- 
ments that are associated 
with loss of flesh, 


red by Scott & Bowne, Chemists, 


BEN with Adver- 
W tieers please mention this Journal. 


droulars, free. F. J. CHENEY & Co., Toledo, O. 
Bold by Druggists. 13 cents. 


September 19. This isa new with A. P. 
H. Bloomer, a Prineston mam, as master, 


schools, being | a graduate of Yale, and bas 


of the Pickering school. Messrs. Atkins and 
Phinney resigaed to take positions in the Boston 
schools. Dr. John Whitmore of New Haven, 


sity of Minnesota and at Yale. . B. T sscr of 
Wakefield was elected to succeed Mr. Phinney. 
He is a graduate of Phillips Andover and Brown, 
and has taught at Natick and Wakefield. Super- 
intendent Bruce reported the total registration of 
the schools to be 10,200. 

Mr. 8. T. Datten, superintendent of the Brook- 
line schools, bas arranged a course of educational 
lectures, which will be given in the lower town 
hall in the months of October, November, and 
December. Parents, citizens, and teachers have 

y persons of prom 
educational fields of America. The first lect 
echedaled for Thursday, October 11, was del 
by De. James MacAlister, president of the Drexel 
Iostit Philadelphia; the subject was ‘* Pesta- 
lozzi.’’ other lectures are as follows: Wednes- 


school, subject, ‘‘Child Study’?; Wednesday, 
Decem Royce of Harvard 


comes from Haverford College, where he has been 
teachisg physics for three years. He was assistant 
instructor in physics at Amherst in 1886-7, and 
Walker instructor in mathematics from 1887 to 
1889. From 1889 to 1891 he studied at the Uni- 
versity of Strasbarg, receiving there the degree of 
Ph.D. He will have charge of the senior work at 
present, and later will give lectures to the janiors. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
The Barnard Club met Saturday, October 18. 


R.| The address by Professor George B. Adams, of 


Yale University, was entitled ‘‘Some Parallels 
between Mediaval and Modern Universities.”’ 


— 


CHANDLER'S PRACTICAL SHORT- 
HAND, 


Advertised in another colamn, is in ite third year 
of existence, and is the first and only one of its 
kind in America, or elsewhere. It is the natural 
outgrowth of ‘‘The Home School of Shorthand 
and Typewriting,’’ which has long been one of the 
leading educational institutions of Boston. 

In establishing this Mrs. Chandler had a two- 
fold object: first, the preparation of young ladies 
and gentlemen, otherwise well educated, for the 
responsible position of teachers of shorthand in the 
schools — public and private; second, the training 
of a higher clase of office and literary amanuenses. 
That the purposes of its founder are being well 
carried out, there is abundant evidence on every 
hand ; its graduates being liberally represented in 
all important lines of business, and literary work. 
To Mies M. B. Smith, teacher of shorthand in 
the Gloucester high school, belongs the credit of 
proving the practicability of shorthand for pablic 
has graduated, not only st classes 
present one numbers seventy-five), but classes of 
the highest rank. 

Miss Smith has been still further honored by 
having pupils chosen to introduce shorthand in 
other schools; notably, Miss Heien Follansbee of 
Gloucester, who last year received a call to the 
Danvers high school, avd who, through a large in- 
crease of salary, was secured for the Quincy high 
school this year; and Miss Helen Brooks, also of 
Gloucester, who is doiog successfal pioneer work 
in the state of Connecticat. 

In the preparation of *‘‘ Practical Shorthand 
for Schools and Colleges,’’ the chief thing sought 
by the author was the development of a system 
which should combine legibility and rapidity, and 
which could be put to daily use in every line of 
work where writing is required. This has been 
accomplished. To the writers of this system, ex- 
cept that they are compelled to use it for the un- 
initiated, longhaod might easily be a thing of the 
past. They use it everywhere, and find in it, not 
only a satisfaction, but a delight. 

The pupils of the various public schools, at the 
discretion of their respective teschers, exchange 
letters as an exercise, and it is foand that they 
read the communications received at sight, and 
with eagerness. 
All lovers of will welcome this new 
movement, and give it their earnest support. All 
true educators will rejoice that another long- 
looked-for day of emancipation is at hand, when 
men and women can revel in the rapidity of 
thought and expression by the free aod uaptram- 
melled use of the winged art. 

Ghorthand in our sehools, all hail! 
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Al- Bowman of Tiosa, Cass county. He has grown|Conn., was elected to succeed Mr. Atkins. e is 
ford gray in the service of the public taught in the Univer- 
ver, a>w in his eighty-seventh year. He vigor- 
ould ous, and will no doubt teach an excellent school 
ion this year. — 
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Some Recent Publications. 


Author. Publisher Price. 
Napoleon: une and Husband Tr on The Merriam Company, N.Y. $2.00 
Guide to Names of Wild-growing Trees av rubs nobel. 
Irving’s Tales of a Traveler - . - - Phelps. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. by 
Sir Robert’s Fortune Oliphant. Harper & Brothers, N. ¥, 
Bible Stories for Young People - 3 00 
Wealth Agate Gommenweaitn Moya 
Freytag’s Doktor Luther - - - Ginn & Company, Boston. 
Fables and Rhymes for ners - ompson. 
Algebra Self-taught - on - - - Higgs. Spon & Chamberlain, N. Y. = 
Complete Stenographic Instructor - - Pitman. Isaac Pitman’s Sons, N. Y. 1. 
Our Journey Around the World - - Clark. A D. Worthip ton. Hartford 
The Woman's Book 4 Charles Scribner’s Sons, N.Y. 1.50 
omona’s Travels - - - 
Penelope Prig - Plympton Roberts Brothers, Boston. 1.00 
In with - - - - James H. West, Boston. 
As Natural as Life - - - mes. 
Beacon Lights of Patriotism - - - Carrington. Silver, Burdett, & 
poenre on Questions of the Day - - - Smith. Macmillan & Co., N. Y. 2.25 
Child Life and Girlhood of Remarkable Women Davenport. E. P. Dutton & gk ¥. 2 50 
Chaucer’s (2 vols.) - - Pollard. Macmillan & Co > Per vol. 3 00 
te Works of ffrey Chaucer - - Skeat. 


Dictionary of National Biography (Vol. XL.) - 


THE recent contest at Chicago among publishers 
of the vertical systems of writing resulted in the 
,loption of the copy books published by Silver, 
Burdett, & Uompany. As Chicago is the first 
large city in this country to declare unreservedly 
in favor of vertical penmanship, the publishers of 
the Normal Review system may well feel a pride 


in this 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


DETECTIVES NEEDED HERE. 


Superintendent Chas. Ainge of the National 
detective bureau, Indianapolis, Ind., announces 
that two or three capable and trustworthy men 
are needed in this county to act as private detec- 
tives under his instructions. Experience in the 
work is not necessary to success. He edits a large 
criminal paper and will send it with fall par- 
ticulars, which will explain how you may enter 


the profession, by addressing bim at Indianapolis, 
Ind. w 


Ir seems but a few months ago since we had the 
pleasure of reviewing the first edition of the ‘‘Isaac 
Pitman Complete Phonographic Instructor,’’ and 
now comes to hand a new and revised edition. 
Such are the rapid strides being made with the 
Isaac Pitman system in this country, and it seems 
bound to outstrip all the others in the race for 
popularity. It richly deserves to hold such a po- 
sition, for the publishers are ever alert, and are 
constantly improving their system and issuing new. 
editions, so that their teachers shali have nothing 
but the very best. The improvements in this new 
edition are numerous and well thought out, and the 
work, in fact, is beyond comparison with any other 
phonographic text-book. That the ‘‘ Complete 
Instructor’’ has been adapted by the public schoole 
of New York city; Brooklyn, N. Y.; St. Louisa, 
Mo., ete., is sufficient guarantee of its excellence 
for public school use. The day is not far distant 


when every school will have to teach shorthand. 
We are making progress every year, and the 
schoola Teachers 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— A nine-year old boy’s Foucth of July compo 
sition on Washington: ‘‘George Washington was 
the father of his country one day he went to his 
father’s yard and cut down a tree. What are you 
doing asked his father I am trying to tell a lie aud 
cannot when he grew up he was president and was 
killed by a man named getto who was jellish of 
him and the no 9 engine house was draped in 
black ’’—Harper’s Bazar. 


‘* YIELD NOT TO MISFORTUNE.” 


I was sfilicted with catarrh last autumn. Daring 
the month of October I could neither taste or 
smell and could hear bat little. Ely’s Cream Balm 
cured it.—Marcus Geo, Shautz, Rahway, N J. 
I euffered from catarth of the worst kind ever 
since a boy, and I never hoped for cure, but Ely’s 
Cream Balm seems to do even that. My acquaint- 
ances have used it with excellent reesults.—Oscar 
Ostram, 45 Warren Ave., Chicago, III. 


Cream Balm is agreeable. 


should send to the publishers for specimen pages, 
which, we understand, are sent free. Address 
Isaac Pitman & Sons, 83 Union equare, New York, 


ImPORTANT.— When visi 


save 


at the Guia UNION HOTEL, opposite 


Far 
mely ished Rooms at $1.00 and 
Upwards per day. European plan. and 


will have to keep pace with it. 


Express and 6 A 


all Modern Conveniences. 


Resta’ 


Hotel than 


urants supplied with the A cars, 
Stages, and elevated raliroads depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
any other first-class hotel in the city. w 


New York City, 
and stop 
rand Oen- 


Mrs. WINSLOW’s “SOOTHING SYRUP” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allaye all Pain, 
cares Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and in the 
best remedy for Diarrhwa, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by 
a in every part of the world. Be sure and 
or Mes. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, Twentv-five 
sents bottle. w 


— What's the matter with driving the horned 
horse if you want something gun ? 


™e JOHN L. STODDARD'S ART SERIES 


Consists of 16 Portfolios, 11x13 inches in size, each Portfolio having 16 views. 
Our subscribers are delighted with the series. 


Parts 1 to 16 (complete) are ready. 


We print a coupon below, 
send * bring it Py our office 
to pay the cost of mailin 
g; 


the number on your coupon. 


Cut this out and send it to us with 10 cents. 


and it will only be necessary for you to cut it out and 
with 10 cents in silver or five two-cent postage stamps, 
wrapping, etc., and we will send you the part to correspond 


Coupon for 
John L. Stoddard’s Art Series. 


Send me Part No, 


BIND YOUR STODDARD SERIES IN PERMANENT FORM. 


We have made arrangements which enable us to have bound for our subscribe 
Stoddard Art Series, in a substantial manner, at the following prices : “= 


Full Cloth (extra gilt 


finish), . 
Half Morocco “* “ 


wore i Gilt sides and back lettered. 


Send your parts to us by express, prepaid. Books returned C.O.D. guaranteed correct. 
Address all orders: 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


THE MAGAZINES 


— The October number of the New England 
Magazine bas several articles of unusual interest. 
One on William Callen Bryant, the poet of na 
ture, by Forrest F. Emerson; another by Francis 


S. Fiske, “At the Battle of Ball Run,” with 
portrait of the author. The old towns of Reho- 
both and Attleboro are described by George Ran 
dall. The frontispiece is a characteristic portrait 
of William Cullen Bryant. There is also an in- 
structive and readable article by Clarence E. Blake 
on ‘Middlebury College,’’ which ie illustrated 
finely, even to athletics and the ball teams. Then 
Oscar Fay Adame contributes something on Sam- 
ae! Longfellow, dealing critically, but kindly, with 
his traits, social and literary. ‘‘ A Sammer Cam- 
paign in Virginia,’’ by George Grantham Bain, is 
a pleasant bit of romance». ‘Gleanings in Car- 
lyle’s Country,’’ by Henry Charles Shelley, is » 
very readable discussion of character. Dorothy 
Prescott’s ‘‘ Castle of Ice” iscontinued, and there 
are several short stories and verees of pretty eenti- 
ment. Price, $3.00 a vear; single copies, 25 cents. 
Boston: Warren F. Kellogg, publisher; editor, 
Edwin D. Mead. 


— The opening article in the October number of 
the Chautauquan is fall of interesting information 
on ‘* The Development of Railroads in the United 
States,’’ and is accompanied by numerous illustra- 
tions; John Ashton discusses, with an occasional 
humorous turn, “Social Life in England in the 
Seventeenth Century’’; the composition of the 
British parliament and the process of legislation is 
explained by Professor Burgess of Columbia Col- 
lege; Dr. Paul Carus contributes a scholarly arti- 
cle on “‘ Science at the Beginning of the Nine- 
teenth Century’’; many interesting facts regard- 
ing ‘’ The Newspaper Press of Europe’ are told 
by H. R. Chamberlain ; Sidney Whitman tm mer- 
ates some of the important political events in Ger- 
many and their effect on its growth; a sump- 
tuously illustrated description of ‘‘ Life on the 
Boulevards’? js from the pen of Thomas B. Pres- 
ton; Edward Everett Hale tells of ‘‘ The Educa- 
tion of a Prince,’’ the ‘‘ prince’’ being the sover- 
eign of America, i. ¢., its people; Dr. William 
Elliot Griffis brings up to date the news about the 
war in Corea. The department Woman’s Council 
Table contains a short story from the German, 
and four bright and breezy afticles. The new de- 
partment, Current History and Opinion, deale 
with the important events of the month, with com- 


SAVE DOCTOR'S BiLLs 


by paying attention to properly re 
the bowels thereby venting a thousan 
and one derangements of the system which 
follow neglect of this precaution, ( Ince 
used for purpose, Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant 
Pellets are always in favor. They're pure} 
vegetable and far better, as a liver pill, than 
ills Their secondary effect 
eep the bowels open and regular. 

to 

Miss MARY ANGUISH, of Glen Easton 
shall Co., W. Va., writes: “Two 
was pale and emaciated, food fermente in 
stomach. A phy- 

, Pronounced my 
case ‘Catarrh of the 
Stomach,’ but he could 


—not 


ing Doctor Pierce’ 
Pellets, and in 


ments from numerous sources. With the editorial 
dspartment, the C. L. S. C. work, and the com- 
mentson new books the valuable number oloser, 
Meadville, Pa.: De. T. L. Flood. $2.00 per sear 


— The Review of Reviews for October has a 
very excellent portrait of William Cullen Bryant 
for ite frontispiece. ‘‘ The Progress of the World” 
is of unusual interest and value, covering a wide 
range of timely topics; especially good is the re- 
view of foreign affairs It contains portraits of 
Parke Godwin, Charles Dadley Warner, Lieuten- 
aot Peary, Hon. Chauncey M. Depew, Engineers 
Root and Best, Conductor Thomas Sailivan and 
Fireman Jobn McGowen, Postmaster Dayton, 
Hon. Thomas F. Gilroy, Hon. U. A. Woodbary, 
Hon. Henry B_ Cleves, Hon. Elihu Root, Hon, 
Levi P. Morton, Walter Hazell, H. Broadhorst, 
Premier Dapuy, Lord Salisbury addressing the 
British Association; maps of the Wisconsin and 
Minnesota forest-fires, and vicinity of the Phong 
Yang battle. Following the Record of Carrent 
Evente, Forthcoming Events, Current History in 
Carricature, with reproductions from American and 
foreign cartoon papers, is a character sketch of Li 


E:ducational 


HERE IS YOUR 


that will hold and protect it until bound. 


We print below a coupon. 


number on your coupon. 


The Great 


POTTER-BRADL: 


=, 
Y 


and Library 


Atlas the World. 


INVALUABLE TO EDUCATORS. 


The maps are printed from engraved copper-plates and colored 


by hand in the highest style of art. 
State, National, and International Surveys, supplemented by information furnished 
by the Postal and Interior Departments of the United States Government, the 
Departments of other Governments, and from many reliable private sources. 


IT IS ALSO ABSOLUTELY BROUGHT DOWN TO DATE, 


The work is compiled from Official 


OPPORTUNITY! 


The Journat or Epucation has made arrangements with the publisher of 
this Great Work whereby it will be issued in 20 parts. 
from four to twelve Maps, and ten to sixteen pages of descriptive and statistical 
matter. The double-page maps will open across two pages without a break and 
measure 10x 26 inches each. Each part comes in a Handsome Portfolio Cover 


Each part will contain 


By special arrangement with the publishers, we are able to supply our feaders 
with this splendid work for 15 cents a part. 
PARTS 1 TO 11 NOW READY. 
Cut it out and send or bring it to our office with 
15 cents in silver or stamps, and we will send you the part to correspond with the 


Subscribers must send us as many coupons as they order parts. 
Lever order more than one part on a coupon. 


Cut this out and send it to us with 15 Cents. 


Coupon for 
POTTER-BRADLEY ATLAS of the WORLD. 


Address all orders, 


wif 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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Hung Chang, the premier of China, by John Rigs 
sell Young, late minister of the United States of 
America to China, with portrait ; Li Hang Chang, 


General Chou, andothers. The Progress of Irri-| 


gation Thooght in the West,’’ by Wiliam E. 
Smythe; ‘‘ Bryant’s Centennial,’ by William R 
Thayer; and ** Thé Church and Its Relation to 
Labor,"’ are the leading papers. The usual ex- 
tracts from articles of the month, new books, con- 
tente of reviews and magazines, and index to peri- 
odicals, conclu de a very valuable number. Price, 
s 50 a year; single copy, 25 cents. New York 
ity. 

— The October Overland contains the first part 
of the poem that Joaquin Miller asserts is his 
greatest work, ‘‘ The Son> of the Balboa Sea.” 
His admirers will watch for sucteeding inatalments 
with interest. ‘‘The Vigilance Committee of 
1856 ’’ is discussed in an extended article, quaintly 
illustrated from old plates and contemporary prints. 
Lovers of good horses will be gracified at the space 
and prominence and number of illustrations given 
to the blooded horses of the coast. Mr. Irving M. 
Scott, the famous ship-bu'lder of the Pacific, has 
an illustrated essay on “The Naval Needs of the 
Pacific.”” Oneof the most beautifully illustrated 
articles ever brought out by the Overland is H. A. 
L. Culmer’s critique on ‘Mountain Art.’ A 
laughable fishing story is L. Johnson’s ‘‘ Two 
Days at the Headwaters of the Navarro,” while 
Batterman Lindsay follows out his ‘* Mrs. Lofty’s 
Diary’’ by ‘‘ Farther Extracts’? from same, and 
Frank Norris has a charming story, with the 
scene at the World’s fair and in Chinatown. The 
pend of the number includes one by General 

uciuas H. Foote. San Francisco: Overland 
Monthly Pabliehing Company. 


— The complete novel in the October number of 
Lippincott’s is ‘‘A Question of Courage,”’ by Fran- 
cis Lynde. Mr. Lynde is a recently ‘‘ discovered ”’ 
author, but he knows how to tell a story. ‘‘ Coals 
of Fire’’ is a military tale by Le Roy Armstrong. 
‘At the Little Red Honse,’’ by Kate Jordan, 
has a railway subject. Margaret Langdon writes 
“A Tragedy of Trade.’”’ Gertrade Atherton, 
in ‘‘ Famous Rivalries of Women,” recalls many 
moving tales of the past. George J. Varney 
traces the progress of ‘‘ Telegraphy up to Date,’’ 
and David Graham Adee identifies ‘‘The Ballad 
of the Drum,”’ which Alexander Hamilton sang at 
the banquet of the Cincinnati, shortly before hie 
death. Saburo Arai speaks with authority of 
‘* Japanese and Chinese Poreelains and their Im- 
itations.”’ ‘‘ A Garden Quest’’ is a specimen of 
Harrison S. Morris’ forthcoming book of verse. 
Besides quatrains by Margaret Gilman George 
and L. Worthington Green, the other poems of the 
number are by Florence Earle Coates, Celia A 
Hayward, and Emma J. Gompf. 


— The Treasury of Religious Thought for Octo- 
ber has a fall table of contents. The Rev. George 
D. Adama, of the First Baptist Church, Amater- 
dam, N. Y., is portrayed in the frontispiece, and 
is the preacher of the first eermon on “ The Mind 
of Christ.”’ Harvest Home is illustrated in a ser- 
mon by Rev. J. M. Hubbert, D.D., of Lebanon, 
Tenn, ; ‘*Thankagiving,’’ by Rev. J. B. Whitford of 
Saginaw, Mich. ; and the newly adopted ‘‘Rallyicg 
Day,’’ in a elected article by Rev. E. T. Bromfield, 
D.D. There is also a full sermon by Rev. Emory 
J. Haynes, D.D., and leading thoughts from ser- 
mons of many distinguished preachers. The sec- 
ond of the sketches of ‘‘ Presidents of Yale’’ by 
Rev. Burdett Hart, D D., gives a striking picture 
of President Jeremiah Day (1807-36). There is a 
condensed reproduction of Rev. W. E. Griffis’ 


Educational Institutions. 


MIOHIGAN, HOUGHTON. 
Michigan Mining School. 4,%at¢,Schoo! 
and allied subjects. Has Summer Courses in Surveviug, 
° uction thoroughly practical. Large equi 
ment. Tuition free, For catalon write to _— 
w M. E. WADSWORTH, A.M., Ph,D., Director. 


Boylston, cor. Berkeley, Back Bay, Boston. 
Berkeley School, Y. M. C. A. Bldg. 


A co-educational preparatory school of the highest grade 
Its certificate admits to all colleges accepting certificates. 
2 sent yearly to Institute of Techuology, Harvard 
and Boston Universities, Law and Medical Schools. etc. 
Catalogs forwarded. Eleventh year begins Sept. 24. 

w TAYLOR, DEMERITTE, & HAGAR. 


COLLEGES. 
Bae UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 


NORWAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 

for the advancement of art education and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 

For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Rxeter Street, Boston. 
w G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 


GHAM, MAss. 
For circulars address 
w Miss ELLEN Hypk, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes For catalogs, address the 
Principal, w A. G BOYDEN. A M. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. For catalogs, address the 
Principal, w D. B. HaGar, Ph D. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
For Catalogs, address 
w J. @. GREENOUGH, Principal. 


article on the Corean war. Thoughts on Questions 
of the Day are presented from the current secular 
and religious press ; and there are valuable thoughts 
for the prayer-meeting, family, young people’s 
service, pastoral work, and discussions of current 
thought, both religious and secular; a survey of 
Christian progress; and notices of new books and 
periodic.ls. Annual subscription, $2.50. New 
York : E. B. Treat. 


— The October Romance, which contains its 
usual quota of ten choice stories for a dime, has 
for its special feature a group of folklore tales. 
One of these, an original compilation from Irish 


folklore by the late Urania Locke Bailey, is 
highly humorous; the other two are interesting 
studies from the Bengalese and Japanese. The 
number opens with a love scene in modern Greece, 
by Edith R. Crosby, and there is also a love story 
of the wild Southwest by R. L. Ketchum, with 
others by Francois Coppée and Vast Riconard. A 
dashing military story by Erckmann-Chatrian, an 
amusing New England character sketch by Jennie 
Colton, and a clever anonymous story, complete an 
uncommonly fascinating iseue of the magazine’ 
Romance is issued by Romance Pablishing Com- 
pany, Clinton hall, Astor place, N. Y., at 10 cents 
a number; subscription price, $1.00 a year. 


— The beauty of glowing foliage and the brac 
ing freshness of autumn pervade the pages of 
Outing for October. Notable features are: ‘‘ Re- 
gina die Wilsche,”’ by Jean Porter Rudd; ‘‘Blank 
Cartridges,’’ by Edward Fawcett; ‘‘Fencing, Old 
and New,’’ by H. Colmore Dunn; “A Woman in 
the Mackenzie Delta,’ by Elizabeth Taylor; 
‘* Training for Football,’’ by James G. Lathrop; 
and “ Football of ’93,’’ by Walter Camp. Other 
sketches of sport and adventure complete an un- 


usually interesting number. 


THE POSITIVE CURE. 


ELY BROTHERS. 66 Warren St. New York. Price 60 cts. 


Two Months 


25 cents. 


FOR 


For twenty-five cents —in stamps, if you prefer — the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will be 
sent on trial for two months to any one not at present a subscriber. 

W ide-awake teachers throughout the country have been quick to take advantage of 
this offer in the past, and doubtless many thousands more will wish to do so. 

If you have never used the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, isn’t it worth trying? The exper- 


iment will not cost much. 


We try to make this the best educational paper published. Hundreds say we succeed, 


Test it for yourself—know it as it is—for at 


least two months. 


Special Offer. — For five cents additional, or thirty cents in all, we will send post- 


tf 


paid a copy of Heath’s new edition of Emile strongly bound in heavy paper covers, and 


the Journ 41. oF EDUCATION for fwo months. 
Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


pen to both sexes. Address the Registrar. w 4 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


R API D work is often the best work. Where it is rapid because it is systematic and absorbing, it is 

the best work. Asarule the fastest accountants are the most accurate The surgeon who 
knows just where to cut, and cuts quickly and certainly, is better than the man who backs away like an 
inexperienced carver with a dull carving-knife Soin Agency work, we have learned to send definite an- 
Swers on short notice. On Sept. 18 we had this telegram: “ Send at once best teacher possible for gram- 
mar school work; salary, four hundred.—W. L. B U T tauqua, N. Y.’? Within ten minutes we had 
COLLINS, President Board of Education, Chau- telegraphed to a teacher to start immediately, 
and to Mr. Collins that she would be there the next day. On Sept. 21 the principal of the school wrote: 
‘Miss whom you sent in response to Mr. Collins’ telegram for a teacher. arrived here on time. I 
am much pleased with her appearance and manner, and think she will be very satisfactory. A trusted 
and experienced teacher who has been in the school six years suddenly succumbed to nervous prostration. 
Miss —— will take her place. I am very grateful to you for the promptness with which you S U R E 
have supplied us.” 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C.W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association “cuicaco. 


CHICAGO. 
Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3700. Seeks Teachers who 


are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


“AN UNEXPECTED VACANCY 
Scores of such letters come to us through the months of July, August, and September. Do not 


miss these opportunities of securing a satisfactory position. w 
Handbook free. THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 211 WABASH AvVE., CHICAGO. 


MERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


and FOREICN 6 supsrior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors. and Governesses, for 
w every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youna-Fuuton, . . 23 Union Square, New York. _ 


New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room 5), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national reputation. We receive calls for 
teachers of every grade, and from every State and Territory and from abroad, During the on 
of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of $1,500,000, yet calls 
for teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. 


UNSOLICITED KIND WORDS. 


Dear Mr. Orcutt: To-day Dr. Mat V. telegraphs, ‘‘Come to New York 
Monday, prepared to go to Raleieh.” I suppose this means that I am 
elected to the position ia Shaw University for which you nominated me. 

You have now, within two years, secured for me three lucrative po- 
sitions, one of them within twenty-four hours after I registered, Many 
thanks. Yours very truly, 

Chepachet, R. I., Sept. 29, 1894. JESSE B. MowkRy. 


Teachers seeking positions or promotion should register at once. Nocharge to school officers for 
services rendered. Forms and circulars free. Address or call upon HIRAM OROUTT, Manager. 


Charges No Registration Fee, postage 
UNION SCHOOL BURE U only, until after a position has been secured ; 
but uses great care in its selections. Can’t af- 


ford to enroll poor teachers,—wants the best. We have filled 3846 positions at salaries aggregating 


2,561,650.00. Constant vacancies. Send stamp for blanks. 
w KERR & HUYSSOON, Proprietors, 2 West 14TH ST,, NEw YORK 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Mor. 50 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. Ww 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100- PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE, w 


urton Pl. | 70 Fifth Ave., |106 Wabash Ave.,| 32 Church 8t., 120% So.Spring St.,; 803 12th 8t., 
4 Ashburton. | ‘New York.’ | Chicago, Ill.’ | Toronto, Oanads.| LosAngeles, Gal. Washington, D. 0. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


OSTON and CHICAGO, 
One Fee Registers in Both Offices. te SEND FOR AGENCY MANUAL. 


~ Business Offices: 110 Tremont St., Boston; 211-213 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
The Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


Names competent teachers for desirable positions. REGISTER NOW. Good positions waiting for those 
who are qualified to fill them. Address 
w FRED DICK, Mgr., 303 McPhee Building, DENVER, COLO. 


Albany Teachers’ Agency 


Provides schools of all es with competent teachers, Assists teachers with good records in securing 


itions. i time to register. Send stamp for circulars. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State S8t., Albany, N. Y. 


INCHELL’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY and Lecture Bureau, 


Negotiates for teachers, lecturers, institute conductors. musicians, etc. Affiliated with the BEACON 

TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Boston. Don’t TT with me unless you are one of the best teachers. I can’t 
help you, and it wou’t pay you or me either. ut I can help the best teachers. I have daily calls for such, 
and no calls forany others’ If you are swre you are a good teacher—for any grade or position—I want your 
name on my list. If you are already engaged, so much the better. Send for blank. w 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
ot C. B. RUGGLES & CO. 
an inc , should (w 237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, Onio. 


T eachers’ A gency CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 


OF RELIABLE Oldest and best known in U. S. 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, ance Established 1855. 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 3 East 14th St., New York. w 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. selling 
and renting of school property. 

Best 


‘erences furnished. 
MIRIAM OOYRIE 


K. IERE, 
150 Fuorra AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St. 
NEW 


EW ENG. BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
8 Somerset Street, Boston. 
Manager. 


MACLEOD’S 


w YORK CITY. 


NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 


A first-class Teachers Bureau. We place more oO ON 
teachers in Minnesota than all other agencies REPR DUCTI 
combined. Large business throughout the north- 


STORIES. 


A series of new and original stories written by a 
her. Put up in two sets: 

wanted for advanced | Practical New York teac 

Lady Teachers Grammar and High| Intermediate aud Grammar. Twenty stories In a 

School positions in Pennsylvavia and st states.|set. Printed on cards. Each set is inclosed in a 

ona*' neat envelope containing suggestions for their use. 

ag to wv Price, 12 cts. each; both to one address, 20 cts. 


(10th year.) HARRISBURG, PA. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISGOING CO., 
ican Teachers’ B 
Teachers Wanted ‘Leonia, Mo. Year’ w 3 Somerset S8t., Boston, Mass. 
w 


west. Send for our new catalogue. R. B. HAZARD, 
Manager, 457 Temple Court, Minneapolis,Minn, 
w 


When corresponding with advertisers please mention the Journal of Hducation. 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XL.—No. 15. 


“What is worth doing at all 
is worth doing well.” 


This proverb is difficult to drill into children, but all teachers appre 
ciate the truth of it. 

We have always felt that excellence would meet the appreciation it 
merited, and therefore have striven to attain it. ‘ 


Advise scholars 
bearing this 
and manufact- 


Acme STATIONERY AND PAPER COMPANY 


and the result of their work will be satisfactory. If the stationers 
do not keep these goods, send your orders to us. 


ILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, 


Publishers, 
Improved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 
BOSTON NEW VOKK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
31 E. 17th St. 262-264 Wabash Av. 1028 Arch St 


110-112 Boylston St. 
eow 


THE BOOK OF THE YEAR. 


Four Editions Printed in Etght Weeks. 


John Fiske’s History of the United States for Schools. 


Witn Topicai Avalyse3, Suggestive Qiestious, and Directions for Teachers, by FRANK ALPINE AILL. 
Witb 220 illustrations ‘including maps not colored), 5 full-2age colored maps, and 2 double page colored 
maps. 12mo, balf/eather, 495 pages; $1.(0, net. 


History it is the book of the year. It is a strong book in every wav. The arrangement Is excellent. 
the illustra ions are abundant and authentic, ard one feels cor fi borb in the faers and io the way they 
are tuld. itis a book of the future.’ —School Bulletin for “ctober, 1894 (Syracuse, N. Y.). 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO, 


it East 17TH St., New York. 28 LAKEsIDE BLDG., CHICAGO. 


FOR TEACHING 
ART AND HISTORY. 


The Prang Educational Company are now publishing a series of reproductions of 
fine photographs of famous buildings and monuments as aids for teaching Art and 
History. These reproductions are about 20x 28 inches in size, of the same color 
as the original photographs. and do not fade on expusure to light. 


Price, One Dollar each. 
An illustrated circular showing the subjects thus far published, will be mailed on 
application to 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


646 Washington St., Koston. 47 East Tenth St., New York. 
151 Wabash Ave., (hicugro. 


Emerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
Five Hundred Students. 


Aas a thorough and eretematie course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 
Voice Culture, Natural ndering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression. Scientific and 
practical work in every department. Chartered by the State 
ee” Fall Term opens Uct. 16. Address for [llustrated Catalogue, 
HENRY L 8OUTHWICK, Sec’y, 
Corner Tremont and Berke ey Streets, Bos‘on, 


60w ass. 


IIANDLER’S Normal Shorthand School, 


For the Traininw of :eachers and Amanuenses 
Shorthand Teachers for pb te aud private sch »wls in demand. Course six months. New classes 
at the beginuing of each month. System uvequaled Endorsed by leadine educators In use in man 


J. Cook, of the Cook County ('ll.) Normal School. 


Publishers. 
FOREICN BOOKS. 


Teachers have the perentage of finding in our 
store all French aud German Grammars and Read. 
ers by whomsvever pubiished. 

Rich stock of Importea and American Books in 
the Foreign and 
ces. 


Teachers 


Are not fully qualified for their 
work without the professional 
knowledge acquired by a course 
of reading in the 


International 
Education 
Series. 


Ancient Languages at lowest pri- 
on application. 
CARL SCHOENHOF, 
T H. Castor & Co, successors. 
Importers, Publishers, and Foreign Booksellers; the oni 
authorized agency for Henry Holt & Co. American 
agency for Hachette & Co's: London branch) publications. 
Rewov = 44 Tremo:t St. to 
w 


1 
3 school =t., Boston. 
Tremont St. Foreign Book Store, 
149A Tremont St., Boston. 

The publications of HENRY HOLT & ‘oO Ww» R. 
JENKINS K STEIGER &(0, M D BERLITZ& Uo, 
HACHETTE & U1t. (London), GINN & Co, HEATH & 
CO, etc. Large assortment of Foreign and Amer- 
ican Books ip the ancient and modern languages, 


Subscriptions to periudicals. Rexu ar importauions 


tr) m the European book centres 
A. KOEHLER & Co. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia, 


THE NURMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westiake’s Bow te Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common Scheel Literature. 
Leyd’s Literature for Little Felks. 
Gauab’s Nermal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Felten’s Unrivalled Outlime Maps. 
Petersen’s Constitution. 
sheppard’s ‘Science. 


MAYNARD. MERRILL, & CO., 
43, 45, and 47 Bast Tenth St.. New York, 
REED & KELLOGO'S Complete Course in Language. 


Syllabus free. Certificates 
granted by the International 
Reading Circle at completion 
of course. 

Send for particulars. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


11 Franklin St., Boston. 
72 Fitth Ave., New York. 
243 Wabash Av., Chicago’ 


Vertical Writing, 


THAKORY AND PRACTICE. 


RRILL’S System of Penmanship. 
By JOHN JACKSON, F.E 1S, M.C.P. COLLAID'S Keaders pooks}. 
ALNAKD’S ‘lassic se 
$1.95 met, portpaid. SHAW'S Ph alco by Experiment. 
WILLIAM BEVERLEY HARISON, | ONS ete., ete. 
59 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. H. l. SMITA J. D. WILLIAMS, 
5 Somerset 8t.. Boston, 151 Wabash Av.. Chicago. 


SHORTHAND. 
New and Revised Edition. 
“ISAAO PITMAN'S COMPLETE 
PHOUNOGRAPHIC ISSTRUOTOR.” 
Adopted by Public Scholes of New York City, 
Brooklyn, N. ¥.. 
250 pp.; price, 150. A s» published in parts. 
Specimen pas+s free from 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 38 Union &q., N.Y. 
Take lessons at the Metr: pol tan School of Shorthand, 
95 Fifth Ave, cor. 17th St. Virculars free. eowy 


Horton’s Adjustable 
Number Card 


Saves time; and, by means 
of the thousands of Drill 
Faromples, makes the pupils 
quick and accurate 


Send for descriptive circular. 
w JOSEPH I. HORTON, Ipswich, Mass. 


Supplementary Reading. 


For all Grades. Such as Children 
Interesting. Delight to Read. 


Instructive—Moral—Cheap. 


NORSE STORIES. A collection of 20 stories of Norse Gods and Heroes, founded 
on good literatu.e, for supplementary reading, story telling. ete. A teacher says, in speaking of using 
them, “I never had *o much interest with so little effort ’’ Tbe book is nicely illustrated, and is excellent 
for Second and Third Grades. Price paper, 20 cts ; boards, 25 cts. 


THE PUBLIC PULSE bas been felt and the prescription is a wise one. So says a paper 
in speaking of Nelsou’s First Science Reader. The book has 50 lessons on such topics as The Seeds, 
The Frog, The Wind The Eskimo, Thark-giviny, etc. For Second G ade. 


The print is large; the pl tures are from nsture ; there Is » picture with every lesson ; the sentences 
are in child Janeuage; they are short, and intended to arouse thuught; they are about things of which 
children like to taik. 


Prices: boards, 20 cts ; cloth, 25 cts. 


COOK’S NATURE MYTHS AND STORIES ror LitTLe CHILDREN. By Fiora 
It contains stories as follows for pupils of Second, 
Third, and Fourth Grades: Flow-r 8": ries, Insect Stories, Bird Stories, Mineralogy St ries, Cloud Stories, 
Tree Stories, Animal Stories, Sun Myths, Time Stories, Miscellaneous Stories. Paper, 15 cts.; boards, 
30 cts.; cloth. 30 cts. Low rates for class use 


IN HISTORY. Early History Stories of North, Sou'h, and Central Americs, 
Their Discovery and Settiement. «liustiated. Thirty two stories in all, about the Early Discoveries of 
North, South, ana Central America. Every teacher and pupil will have a pew desire for Hi.tory after 
reading the dari: g adventures, the thrilling escapes, the cruel hardships «ndured and perpetrated by the 


disc verers and fourders cf the Three Americas. For Fourth and Fifth Grades, Oloth, 200 pp. Price, 
50 cts.; to Teachers, 40 cts; postage 6 cts. extra. 


Supplementary Work in Other Branches. 


I publish a large amount of supplementary work in MUSIO, DRAWING, ARITHMETIO, @EOG- 
RAPHY, and HISTORY. 


My Catalogue telling you all about these will be sent upon re quest. 


schovls. Sal-ries good Correspund. uce solicted Cireu aron application. Address WARY ALDERSOS 
CHANDL+&R, 2712 Columbus Avenue. Bost) n. Ma-s. (Opporite Youtn’s Compsnion."’) eow 


A. FLANAGAN, Chicago. 


The ernsideration of the subject is based on the A NEW AND CONCISE 


modern scientific theory of the origin of disease and 
the methods of prevention deduced fromthis It is 
intended to be practical and to accord with the best 
American usage. Itis designed to-upply the want of 
a concise text-book, both for medical students and 
for use in advanced schools and colleges. 


Svo, Cloth, $2. Mailed for examination 


A MANUAL OF HYGIENE. | 


By MARY TAYLOR BISSELL, 
Professor of Hygiene in the Woman’s Medical College of the New York Infirmary. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Publishers, - Sixrconth Stroot, 


118 treatment inc'udes the subjecta of: 

Air. Water, and Soil. their coutamination and result- 
ing diseare-. 

Foods, their classification and function in nutrition; dis- 
«ases Carried by them: milk, with the measures ° 
sure its purity. 

Hygiene of wellings and Schools, ioclading ven- 
tila ton, heating, aud plumbing. 

Personal Hygiene, exercise, growth, and develop- 

ment, with special reference to children. 
reventabie Diseases, yoyo! such as are com: 
c 


BOOK ON MYCIENE. 


for $1.20 Introduction price, $1.83. 


PIANOS. 


BRIGG 


taken in exchange. Write for 


Mubicavie, and methods of disinfection. 
Celebrated for their beautiful "Tone, Action, Design, 
and Great Durability. Easy terms. Old instruments 
and full information. 
BRICCS PIANO CO., Albany &8t., Boston. Mass. 
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